
















Shurtleff College. 


The Oldest College in the West. 
FOUNDED IN_ 1527. 


Abrilliant faculty of teachers. 

Ahigh standard of scholarship. 

Many privileges and advantages. 

Ahealthful location. 

A strong and growing institution. 

Efficient Academic, Normal, [lusic 
and Business schools in connection. 












Write at once for catalogue to 


AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, Ph. D., President 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON AND-CHICAGO, 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 
Business direct with employers of teachers. 
Now is the time to register for a position next 
year. Send for our new agepcy manual. 


H. S. BULLEN, Manager, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ORRESPONDENCE— 
STUDY.~> 


The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction by correspondence in many 
Academy. College and Graduate Courses in- 
cluding Philosophy, J-iterature, Mathematic:, 
Languages, History, Sociology etc. Degrees are 
not granted on work done wholly by correspon- 
dence, but credit will be given upon courses 
completed, and thus the time of residence required 
for a degree may be shortened. Work may be 
commenced at any time. Special circulars will 
be sent on application to 
THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEP’T, 
Room 5 A, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
The University of Chicago, 





——-THE— 


“Came of Physiology.’’ 


Seventy cards with over three hundred ques 
tions selected from teachers, regents and state 
examinations, Covers all the important points 
of physiology. Complete answers. Sample bex, 
Scents Educational Card Co , 
2-96-12t. FILLMORE, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 3-AUG. 13. Thirty-four courses 


will be offered, For pamphlet giving full in 
formation apply to the clerk of the committee 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass, 
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No. 4. 
- ) Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Mill’s 
§ ] Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
LA | C01 Pos complete instructions. Frice, 50cents. Send for circular. 
ONAN N A RAENS Address, FE. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 
™ =Tis. : 


The Western Normal College, Bushnell, Illinois, 


will give to any one who presents this advertisement on entering school and 
from whose postoffice it has never before had a student, board, tuition and 
room rent ten weeks for $20; eighteen weeks for $386; twenty weeks for $40. 
This is done to secure acquaintance, our best advertisement. Send for hand 


book. EVANS & EARNEST. 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Award on GILLOTT’S PENS cuicaco exposiron. 


WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 

44% fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 

\ H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT. 
Appr ved :- Pres't Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 

(| JOHN BOYD THACHER, 

Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards. 


601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others, Apply to your dealer for them. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 
SS DEPARTMENTS. === > 
































1. SPECIALTIES. 5. *STATIONERY AND STA- 
1. *The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.”’ TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
2. **Progressive Reading and Number (Catalogue D.) 

Study.” Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 
3. *Politico-Relief Maps.” ing Papers, Science Tablets, 
4. **Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,’”’ Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commence- 
5. *‘*Roudebush Writing System.”’ ment Cards, Programs, Class 
6. *Physical Apparatus and Chem- Badges, Xc., &c. 
e: eeee oa 6. *“SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
7. **School Room Decoratiors,”’ , 


BLANKS. (Catalogue E.) 
2. a SCHOOL SUP- District Officers’ Account and Record 


ES. (CATALOGUE A.) Books, ‘Teachers’ Registers, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- Township and School District 
tionary Ilolders, Blackboards- Orders, and Special Forms. 


Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. % 
- 7. “DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
3. “SCHOOL FURNITURE. Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 


(Cahanngee 8.) tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and and Lithographed and Printed 
Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs Forms of all kinds. 
and Tables, &c. &c. x 
‘ 8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 
4. “OFFICE, FURNITURE. School Bonds Negotiated and 


Jatalogue C, et OPE 
Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving sepllegatap 


Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 9. IN PREPARATION. 
“SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Street Chicago. 
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NOS. 23, 25, 27 
EUCLID AVENUE, 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


BROTHERS C0. 








REVISED EDITIONS. 


SVESTIO NejOOPANSWER:|0Ol*QVESTION 


‘MI: .QVESTIONS ” 
AND 
‘ANS WIEERS) 


1001 
















1001 








1001 1OOT] 





One Thousand #nd One Questions and 
Answers on 


United States History, Physiology and Hygiene, 


Geography, Orthography & Reading, 
Grammar, General History, 
Arithmetic, [| Teaching, Test Examples in Arith- 


Theory end Practice of 


This is recent and so 
Botany, not Revised." ) 


metic, 
Natural Philosophy. 
Sese Se Se Sebesese Se Se SeSekeseSeses 
ae BE SURE TO ORDER ; 


REVISED EDITIONS. 
ASIRERES aRESITS aS ISASaS aSaRas ‘all 


MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
OVER 80,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, NOW 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE 
MOST COMPETENT TEACGERS, IS FAR GREATER THAN EVER. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. 
Special Offer to Teachers, and Others 


Any six assorted for - +7 postage paid. 
Any eight assorted for - 
The entire set of eleven for 34. 25 


Supervisors 





post age ied 





The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience 
in teaching, and have asked every conceivable question that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examin: ation. Every question 
has a complete and concise answer just below it. There are other 
question books published ranging in prices fr rom 10 cents to $1.75 
each, but even the highest price book is not half as complete on A 
SINGLE BRANCH as these are for 50 cents. We repeat it, there are 
no other books published that at all compare with these in aiding 
Teachers and Students 1n preparing for examinations. 

Mavy Teachers are using these Question Books in their schools 
in the place of text books. 

Purchase one copy. and you will want all of them. 

Remit by Post OFFICE MONEY ORDER, EXPRESS ORDER, REGIS- 
TERED LETTER, OR BANK DRAFT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE~ 
BEST 
SCHOOL 
REGISTER! 


CAMPBELL’S ECONOMIC 
SCHOOL REGISTER. 


YOU WANT 
ae IT 
Pas, 

W s 


Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. 
Superior to anything in the market in excellence of manufacture and 
artistic appearance. 











*“SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT 
MORE ACCURATELY AND WITH LESS TIM: 
AND LABOR THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM" 
IT 1S THE BEST. 
PLEASE READ. 


MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
City of Jefferson, Mo., Oct. 8d, 1895. 
We have examined *‘The Economic School Kegister,”’ ublished by 
The Burrows Brothers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and find it to be all 
that the publishers claim for it. It is truly an “Economic” Register, 
and is well adapted for use in the public schools of this State. We 
do not hesitate to recommend this Register to our gg te 
JOHN R. KIRK, 
E. R. DURHAM, > Calef Clerk, 
“Our teachers prefer it to any other with which they are famil- 
iar.’’—Supt. E. A. JONES, Massillon, ¢ 
“It is the best and most convenient I have ever seen ” 
Respectfully, C. B REYNOLDS, 
“I have used ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register’ for five years, 
From my own experience I know that by the use of this Register my 
own reports were kept more accurately and with /ess time and /abor than 
by any other.’’-—H. C. MUCKLEy, Central High School, Cleveland, 0, 
Campbell’s Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
»—-SuPpT. H. C. Forp, £l Dorado, Kan 


Sie see ' 

much. 
‘It seems to me that your Register 1s umequalled in com plete- 

ness and compactness.”—PRINCIPAL H. J. BOWELL, Necedah, Wis. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
(COPYRIGHTED ) 


In attractive Board Covers, with removable © insides or 


T5e 

Renewing Fillers, Manilla Covers, . - - B5c. 
SPECIAL NOTIC 

On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, ced upon its return, post- 

paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 


Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 

This has all the merits of durability, neatness and economy of 

time and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on ap- 
proval in same way, subject to refund of price upon return. 


*Fillers,” 


25c. 








DAY’S COMPLETE 
SHORTHAND MANUAL. 


COLUMBIAN REVISION, 
16TH EDITION. 


A full revision to date, and the VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK EVER YET PUBLISHED. 
Is used at hundreds of Commercial Schools. 


Will be used at thousands more, 
IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. — mane. 


And, Bookseller or Teacher, when you get a 
(don’ t order it until then), remember it is published by 





call for it 


By ELROY M. AVERY, PH. D. 
RETAIL PRICE, 4 - 15 CENTS. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable to all 
who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


POPULAR SYNONYMS. 


CLOTH, 32Mo. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. By MAIL, 12 CENTs. 
Twenty-five Thousand Words in ordinary use. 


; Accurate, Cheap, 
Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. 


We have sold over one hundred thousand copies of this work, 
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VENUE, 


Ohio, § 


WARD & GIFT CARDS 


nds New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
1 ls, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
eeniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches 8c: 344x5\4 12c; 
Mc; 5%x7's S0c; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
7 Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


ples Sent Free to Teachers. 


xe List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
4, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
‘eachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 

es, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 

, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Credit Perfect, On Time and Honor 
School Aid Reports, ‘Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 
‘| 


FOUCH & CO., WARRENSPA. 
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HORTHAND WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


2=0 @ 
) We offer a term of lessons by mail to any 
teacher who will in turn instruct a free 
class of pupils once a week. Primer ‘ic 
only expense to pupil. Pitman system. 
ass of 15 to 40 can easily be formed Write for 
raticulars. Trial lessons free. Liberal cash 
tommissions paid local and traveling agents. 
ddress MORAN SHORTHAND CO., 
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reand 418 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
i 
Ayenttal Teachers’ Bureau 
JEST. secures positions forteachers. We 
need more first-class teachers to 
fill vacancies. Address 
we Central Teachers’ Bur-au, 
~* all Green Riijge, Mo. 
ister, 
" HOLLOWAY 
vt (READING STAND 
n 9 Book and 
LDS, } * Dictionary 
years, . dfn Held just where 
phe 7“ Tih A wanted for rest- 
Ly X eed ful reading, sit- 
1d, 0. ting or lying 
: very down. No 
strained eyes 
lete- nor tired arms. 
ris. CASES FORTHE 
CENTURY DIC- 
TIONARY. Vols. 
: consulted with- 
Te out lifting. 
35c. Illustrated catalogue. 
post: THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
runt. 
d UNIVERSITY 
ly of 
‘oo COR THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 

Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
with ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
» all ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 

(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 

Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instruction 

also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 

in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$%;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
eap, first and second years, $20; third and fourth 


years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
bs Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 


ed 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
UE, new Academic Hall, costing $260,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
0, satific and Technical work all new. 
. For catalogue address 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 

b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 

1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy. 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

56. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 


7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 





V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday ana Wednes 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mcn- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lsh Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-mak'ng 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 





Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





VEG 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Oo., Publishers, 
sept-tf. 





J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 





Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


RELIEF 
MAPS 


Systematic Co]- 
lections, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, 
Zoology, fcr 
schools of all 
grades Lantern 
Slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 





- 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E,. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N W., Washington, D.C. 
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ASK FOR ’'96 ART CATALOGUE. 


TIDD-RUGG CYCLE CoO., 
1010 PINE STREET. 


seunosesRt RRC EEN eC eCeTe cere aRe eC ere eer et aR ERE Rr eC eS See 
A Most Reliable Companion fora... 


<> ~SUMMER’S OUTING. 


STERLING 
BICYCLE. 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave., 
CHIGAGO. 
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PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING. 


This book has had a wonderful 
sale. We havea splendid edition 
bound in heavy paper cover. By 
mail only 40 cents. 

PERRIN & SMITH, 
St. Louis. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


—_AND—- 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


ss 





We are now manufacturing our Improved 
Venetian Blinds for Schools,! Colleges, 
Hotels and Private Residences. 


Also Hill’s Patent Inside Sliding Blinds, 
Modern Home Window and Door Screens, 
Rolling Partitions and Flexible 
and Flexifold Doors 
For churches and schools, and 


COILING STEEL DOORS and SHUTTERS. 


When in need of anything in above 
line, address 


T. J. MILLS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
2 EMIviz BUILDING, St, Louis, Mo. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
A Ol Antti bated pee hn dite ail 
SCHOOL 


eee nee 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
ouRSES of CHEFMSTRY, Pure and 
'G Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAIIIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED=- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
. - DIRECTOR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





WANTED. 


To correspond with thoroughly competent 
teachers of every kind who will be available for 
good positions next September. During thelas 
four years we have filled vacancies in twelve 
states. Send stamp for information to 


H, N. ROBERTSON, 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK 


BY B. P. FINKEL, A. M., 
Member of the American Mathematical 
Society, Editor of 
The American Mathematical Monthly, 
And Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 
DRURY COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Large, 8 vo. Cloth. 372 pp. 

This book contains systematic solutions 
every variety of problems in arithmetic, from 
the simplest to the most difficult, besides masy 
clear and neat solutions of problems in Algebra 
Geometry and the Calculus. Many notes and 
explanations. Written by a practical teacher. 

a@ Write to the author for circulars and in- 
formation. 








TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


mas. ASSOCIATIO 


404 The Auditorium Buildat 
=- - CHICAGO -* 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fo 
advancement rather than those withoit 
positions. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 











Wau. M. BRYANT, EpiTor. 
.G. REYNOLDS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR AND 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 















Terms, per year, in advance.........................- $1.00 
SEIU -ncoccccosnaserse. cansenseserescesessenaccnceness 10 























ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 
































Nine Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 
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Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 







Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 







Always Send om by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“CORRELATION” AND 
EST.” 


“INTER- 





= assembling of the supervis- 

ory wisdom of the country this 
year appears to have been on the 
whole, a disappointment. The 
nebula of ‘‘correlation’’ was ex- 
pected to differentiate itself and 
show us at least an approximately 
well-defined planetary system of 
the studies, with possibly some 
one of these studies as the center 
about which all the rest would be 
seen revolving in appropriate 
orbits. 

Of course Dr. Harris was not 
the man to attempt or even to for- 
ward such a scheme. Indeed, the 
scheme itself seems scarcely to be 
taken seriously—otherwise than as 
a metaphor—even by its most en- 
thusiastic advocates. By this time 
it ought to be fairly manifest, even 
to the tyro, that one may easily 
start with any given subject and 
find that all other subjects are in- 
volved in the one. On the other 
hand, even school boys would 
taugh at the school-boy who would 
insist that the given study must 
therefore be the central luminary 
to which the others are related only 
as attendant spheres. 

Geography may and does im. 
plicitly include all the sciences 








But equally, each of the sciences 
implies Geography. Number is 
involved in Geography, but so is 
Geography involved in the con- 
crete unfolding of Number. 


‘*Cor-relation of studies,’’ ther, 
must, ifit means anything, mean 
in truth, something radically dif- 
ferent from the super-relation of 
one and the szd-relation of all oth- 
ers. In fact, as was urged a year 
ago in this Journal, the true cor- 
relation of studies consists in the 
spontaneous interfusion of interests 
as these become positively formu- 
lated in the one whole mind of each 
individual pupil. 


The true center in the educa- 
tional planetary system, then, is 
just the mind of the child itself in its 
essential nature. And the real 
task of the educator in this respect 
is the co-ordination of studies with 
direct reference to the growing 
needs and capabilities of the child. 
The orbits of the studies (to con- 
tinue the figure) will necessarily 
be measured by the relative com- 
plexity of the studies on the one 
hand, and by the immediacy of their 
spiritual quality on the other. 


In the latter respect language is 
the most direct as well as the sub- 
tlest of all educational media. It 
is, in fact, only by an absolute 
necessity, involved in the very na- 
ture of the mind itself, that lan- 
guage must always be allowed the 
leading place it has always occu- 
pied in any elementary course of 
study. It is through the most 
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minute, elaborate and prolonged 
analysis of the outer form of 
thought that the inner substance 
of thought becomes, or can ever 
become, perfectly defined. 

On the other hand, this is not to 
say that language alone is sufficient 
as an educational medium,the other 
subjects being taught only incident- 
ally as topics for language lessons. 
If this inner substance of thought 
can be defined only through the 
analysis of language, as the outer 
form of thought, it is also true that 
the defining process of thought is 
awakened into actual effectiveness 
only through stimuli received from 
outer things. 

Clearly, then, the study of ¢hings 
comprising the essentials of the 
natural sciences, is a no less valid 
and vital aspect of true education 
on the one hand then is the study 
of language as the immediate form 
of the individual’s inner ‘hough? on 
the other. 

And here the ‘‘New Education’’ 
presents its chief claim to be called 
‘‘new’’ in the fact of the stress it 
lays upon actual observation and 
experiment as performed by the 
pupil himself. 

Nevertheless, we are compelled 
to add that even here the most vital 
element in this newly emphasized 
aspect of Education is just the one 
the chief value of which appears to 
be least appreciated by precisely 
those who have most insisted upon 
its introduction. 


The element to which we refer 
is the value of direct personal ob- 
servation and experiment on the 
part of the pupil as a regulated 
exercise of the wz//; whereas the 
common plea is that observation 
and experiment are chiefly valuable 
as means to the training of the 
intellect. 

And here appears the rather 
amazing assumption of another 
new discovery —the discovery, 
namely, that there really is such 
a factor as interest to be taken into 


account in education. Is it really 
an evidence of approaching second 
childhood on the part of older peda- 
gogues that the term ‘‘interest’’ 
should have so familiar and even 
commonplace, a sound to them? 


And yet, it is really well worth 
while to ring a change or two upon 
this theme. Interest is, in truth, 
a phase of Feeling, and Feeling is, 
of course, one of the primal modes 
of Mind as Mind, which, therefore, 
must be recognized and estimated 
at full value in any reasonable 
scheme of education. © 

On the other hand, to single out 
‘‘Interest’’ and insist upon its im- 
portance as ifit were some newly 
discovered central ‘‘faculty’’ to 
which all other qualities of mind 
must be subordinated, or in which 
all other modes of the mind are 
really to be seen as merged—that 
certainly flies in the face of all 
psychology from Aristotle down to 
Wundt. 

No doubt there is profound truth 
in the positive assertion of Hegel 
that ‘‘nothing has been accom- 
plished without zz¢erest on the part 
of the actors;’’ and since interest 
raised to its highest power, is pas- 
his further affirmation is 
equally valid that ‘‘nothing great 
in the world has been accomplished 
without passion.’’? (Philosophy of 
History, Trans. Sibree, p. 24). 

But to suppose that therefore ‘‘in- 
terest’’ is to be taken asthe guide— 
as, for example, President Eliot, of 
Harvard, appears to do—and so to 
choose, or allow the pupil to choose 
for himself, a course of study, ac- 
cording to his ‘‘interest’’ seems 
very much like surrendering every- 
thing in the way of the matured 
judgments ofthe world to the mere 
whims and caprices of the imma- 
tured individual. 


sion, 


In truth, what Hegel says else- 
where throughout his whole sys- 
tem of philosophy, shows him to 
be in perfect accord with all the 
great thinkers of the world to the 
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hile it 
Py, her t 
ck 


effect that ‘‘ Reason is the Sovergig 
of the World,’’ that Reason in j 
concrete, actual form is self-agj; 
ity or will, and that interes, 
passion is just the inner sense 
contradiction between what is 
what the individual conceiy 
should be raised to the power of & 
termination that what ought to} 
shall be. 

True interest, then, must | 
rational. And if the individu 
interest is not already rational, 
ought by all means to be render 
rational. This, indeed, may ey 
be said to be the supreme aim; 
education—not to gratify the ig 
mediate interests or passions of tige* Be 
individual, but above all, to qe ° 
that his interests shall be rendenge 
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rational. and that iz this form te’ * 
shall be raised to their highge?™™ 
power; that is, elevated to the cha tof 
acter of divine passion. ho | 

So intensified and refined inti _ 





inner or subjective nature he mg 


be trusted to will and to do suis A 
outward deeds as shall fuse ing” 
one consistent, worthy whole, 
1 
stituting what may properly | ® 
calleda divinely ordered life. ie 
short, the final end and aim of 
ara oe 3 «ge ey pl the 
education is to bring the individu i 
n 


germinal mind into such actual 
vital relation with the univers 
eternal Mind, as is expressed i 
the formula: ‘‘ Nevertheless, not 
Twill, but as thou wilt.’ 
We repeat then, that the deepa 
significance of the—not new, bt 
only newly emphasized—Educatia 
al doctrine that the pupil ought 
learn by doing, by actually haw 
ling specimens and performing 
periments, lies—not in the factt 
this is ‘‘interesting’’—but in t 
fact that by this means the ind 
vidual learns most effectually t 
unalterable and rational characte 
of the actual order of the world, at 
accustoms himself to the suborif 
nation of his own fancies ail 
caprices to that order. 
We may conclude then thi 4 
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sonal hile it is of importance to the ART IN EDUCATION. guage. All such work is to be 
mn iy , eacher to find out what the indivi- taken in its true character, as in 
elfen child is really interested A’ the Denver meeting of the every case, an exercise, valid and 
steres: AP’ it is of vastly greater im- * N. EB. A., a highly interest- worthy of notice because, and only 
oil otance to find out how the child ing discussion occurred upon the because it is at once the medium 
at iso be led to focus all his in- place of Art in Education. The and measure of growth in taste and 
conceal in aims of really permanent leading paper was by Mr. John S. in skill on the part of the pupil. 
rer nd vital import. And the true Clark, of Boston. To this, Col. 4. Such skill and taste, when 
ht a wcher will not attempt the hope- Parker, of the Cook County Nor- and in so far as developed, are in- 
Bs task of finding out a course of mal School, replied. The ad- tegral factors in the further devel- 
must ye? adapted to each particular dresses, together with Mr. Clark’s opment of the individual, and 
ividualh but rather will study the in- rejoinder to Col Parker's remarks, hence, are available in all his 
ios vidual child that so the way may have been reprinted from the pro- further work, in whatever field,both 
“aa den ediscovered by which the child ceedings of the N. E. A., by the for his own appreciation of aesthetic 
ray end” come to adapt himself to a Prang Educational Company of valuesand for illustration addressed 
> ae htional course of study. Boston. to others. The latter extending 
the igg fa special alphabet is invented We cannot here attempt to fol- soasto include representations of 
ns of ager the blind it is still for the pur- low the course of the arguments form for scientific purposes—Map- 


1, to srs of bringing the blind into 
rendepeoser relation with the seeing. In 
orm tha’ Same way the deaf are taught 

highs owrite in the characters intended 
the cha'st of all to serve the uses of those 
ho hear, and the dumb are 
brought to interpret the mere out- 
vard movement of the lips of a 
peaker into signs of their own in- 
yard thought and reciprocally, to 
apie actual articulate utterances to 













ed in hi 
he ma 
do suds 
use 


ole, : sata 
heir own conceptions in vocal forms 
erly we. 
fe yhich they themselves do not hear, 
but only feel as regulated tentions 
.., got their own vocal chords. 
dividu 
actu stead, then, of mutilating the 


riversiMeoutse of study in order to adapt it 
othe psychically blind and deaf, 


ssed : 
not fe tim must be to discover how 
sich unfortunates may be led to 
deen el their way across from their en- 
a hanted insulation and seemingly 
call hopeless mutilation to the conti- 
ight nental, from the continental to the 
han S™@Opolitan, from the cosmopoli- 
ing to the cosmic range of con- 
act thie ousness. 
in th Think of Helen Keller and take 
e ingeecttage! Not weak giving way to 
lly he weakness of the pupil, but in- 
avi tease of inventive, creative power 
1d,¢ ofloving-kindness and patience on 
abord the part of the teacher—that is the 





lew to the solution of all educa- 
tional difficulties. ‘‘All things are 
thd Possible to them that believe.’’ 











n 


presented. Instead of this, we 
offer the following reflections on 
the general theme, at the same 
time advising all interested in 
the subject to secure a copy of the 
pamphlet, and study its contents 
at their leisure. 


1. Art education presents at 
once an inner and an outer aspect. 
The former consists in the mental 
processes by which taste is refined, 
and the imagination is developed. 
Taste, strictly speaking, is the 
whole character of the individual, 
defining itself in aesthetic judg- 
ments. Hence, we may say that 
good taste is Morality become beau- 
tiful. 


2. In its outer aspect, art educa- 
tion is to be regarded in respect 
both of process and of product. On 
the side of process it is the exercise 
of mind through eye and hand so 
as to secure (1) the organic un- 
folding in highest degree of the in- 
ward spiritual quality of good taste, 
and (2) the progressive training of 
hand and eyeas organs of the mind 
into ever-increasing efficiency as 
instrumental to the mind’s de- 
mands. _ 


3. On the side of product it is 
evident that during the educative 
period it is no more reasonable to 
expect results of intrinsic value 
here than in the department of lan- 


drawing, illustrations in Physics, 
Botany and Zoology—as well as for 
mechanical purposes. 

5. If such applications are not 
made of the resuits of instruction 
in drawing, it is because the teach- 
er lacks the power of making use 
of these results. And the only rea- 
sonable conclusion in such case 
must be that teachers ought to cul- 
tivate the power until it is no longer 
wanting. 

6. But mere lessons in drawing 
will not suffice, either for teacher 
or for pupil. True art education 
must include the study of the great 
historic forms of art as exhibited 
in the great representative works 
of art in architecture, in sculpture 
and in painting. 

7. To which ought to be added 
that Music is also an art form and 
that therefore training, not mere- 
ly in singing, but also in ap- 
preciation of good music (instru- 
mental) ought to constitute a 
recognized phase of Art Educ ition. 

8. The culmination of all this is 
to be found legitimately in the 
study of literature as a form of art. 
And here again the study, if it isto 
be fruitful, must be a study of great 
representative works, and above 
all of the great poets. It isin this 


sphere, indeed, that most progress 
For here, though 


has been made. 
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in the subtlest, most complex realm 
of art, the pupil can take in his 
own hands and have before his own 
eyes the great masterpieces, to be 
studied by him at his leisure. And 
for this he has been preparing all 
his life, through constant exercise 
in the use of language. Happy, if 
he has grown up in a cultivated 
hone and been taught by teachers 
of refinement and thorough-going 
knowledge of the subtleties of 
human thought, and cultivated 
power of exact, effective speech, 
and gift of setting down in limpid, 
rhythmic written form, whatever 
sentiments develop in his mind! 

9. All this may be rightfully as- 
sumed as pertaining to the realm 
of genuine, vital art education; for 
art is nothing else than the sensu- 
ous aspect of the rhythm of human 
life, and is thus but one phase in 
the outer form of Religion, which is 
the inner essence of that rhythm. 





Business facility is really to be 
obtained only in and through busi- 
ness. It is absurd to demand busi- 
ness facility as a preliminary to 
business—absurd, therefore, to de 
mand business facility as an im 
mediate product of school-room 
work, 





The core of all empirical sci- 
ence is speculation. “Facts” are 
known or knowable only through 
“careful observation” —i._ e., 
through that inner psychical ex- 
periment which is the essence of 
each and every conceivable ex- 
periment. 





IF it were really true that ‘‘all 
boys are bad,’’ then it would also 
be true that all things are a lie. 
In which case, truth itself would 
be nothing else than the foam ona 
boundless sea of falsehood. 

IN foreign countries the pension- 
ing of teachers is just as much a 
matter of course as is that of other 
public servants. 








THE TEACHER AS AN INDIVIDUAL. 


The following is the concluding 
part of an admirable editorial in 
the Dial (Chicago) of November 
16th: 

Most teachers in most civilized 
countries to-day are so cabined, 
cribbed and confined by adminis- 
trative prescription that they are 
not free to be individuals at all; 
they are only cog-wheels in the 
machinery. What we are some- 
times tempted to call the curse 
of centralization has so fallen up- 
on most of our educational or- 
ganizations that the word “sys- 
tem” has come to have the con- 
notations of lifelessness, and in- 
adequacy, and dull uniformity. 
The higher education has gener- 
ally learned the lesson that sys- 
tem, though an excellent servant, 
is a poor master, but the lower 
education everywhere calls loudly 

The teacher 
gymnasium, a 
French lysee, an English board- 
ing school or the school of an 
American city, is so hampered by 


for emancipation. 


in a German 


needless regulations and require- 
ments, by the drudgery of un- 
necessary bookkeeping and _ pre- 
scribed written work, by the ex- 
igencies of over-detailed courses 
of instruction and_ ill-chosen text 
books—to say nothing of the neg- 
ative embarrassment resulting 
from a sadly deficient school 
equipment—that he becomes ut- 
terly disheartened at the thought 
of doing good work under so 
great a variety of adverse condi- 
tions, and can only resign himself 
to his fate. 


Take the matter of text books 
alone. <A text book is a tool, and 
its chief excellence is in being fit- 
ted to the hand that must use it. 
There is no more reason why a 
teacher should have forced upon 
him a text book that he does not 
like than there is for denying a 





cabinetmake: the right to g 
his own tools. It is irratioy 
urged that a school system y 
be based upon the use of 
form school manuals; wher 
uniformity in such matter jg 
even desirable, let alone }g 
necessary. In our Own cou 
we must act for the most part 
on the crude theory that adnj 
trative boards may properly. 
the text to be used 
teachers, and the patent evik 
which this notion is respong 
are counted as nothing in 
parison with the blessings of 
formity. The simple truth is 
uniformity in this and many 4 
lar matters is the veriest bugk 
and that what is needed » 
than anything else is the rm 
tion of prescriptive uniformity 
the barest minimum. In faet, 
attitude of the educator tow 
this subject should be that e 
sort of uniform regulation m 
give indubitable proof of its ne 
sity before it has any right to 
ist; the prevalent attitude be 
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we need hardly say, that the an 
sumption is in favor of the as 
form rule. Local option is pul 
essential to education as to pe the 
cal vitality, and it should be wa 
tended not merely to every sel wv 
but to every individual teachej th 
every case possible. ts 
The urgent plea, heard at tic 





educational gatherings, and 
ed in all educational joum 
that we need better teachen 
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our schools, is doubtless the 





to be kept most prominent in! 





rent discussions, and can ha 






be repeated too persistently. 
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means comes up, there are Of 








tunities for a wide divergent 
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pedagogical training, says | 
another rides the hobby of 
creased superintendence; at 
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1t to sdiffnanent tenure a sovereign remedy 
irrationdiMyr the evil of inefficient teaching. 
yStem mij) these opinions have their 
1S Of WR yeight, and doubtless our teach- 
3 Whetorg would be better as a class if 
ter ignore of them were first profes- 
lone bgonally trained, then wisely guid- 
‘TL COUR during the early years of their 
st parti ork, and all the time assured of 
at adni advancement in proportion to the 
perly sii evelopment of their ability, and 
used of a compensation befitting the 
nt evil high character of their calling and 
reSpomi the social status which should of 





















1g in right be theirs. But, excellent as 
N88 of al] these things are, we venture to 
‘uth at think a still worthier aim, that of 
manyé making the profession of teaching 
ae attractive by making it one that 


may be pursued without the loss 


ee “Hof self-respect. ‘We do not get 
: oe the best kind of men and women 
D faci in our schoolrooms, mainly be- 
or tow > . 
that e cause we make it only too evident 
we that we do not want them. The 
.._Bkind of person who ought to be 
fitsnm@,  . : 
ight ty there is the kind of person who 
er 2 is not likely to be willing to sub- 
Del . * . 
at the mit to the petty regulations with 
: the which most of our teachers are 
tion f hedged about. Too many of our 
ae public school systems have as 
Ss 0 . . . 
uld be their basis distrust of the teach- 
al er’s ability, and even of his hon- 
toad esty. Then, when it is suggested 
that such and such matters may 
ra te suitably be left to the discre- 
: an tion of the individual teacher, we 
jou are informed that he cannot be 
trusted to deal properly with 
-achen 
them. 
ss the ec 

; There was never a more vicious 
nt ing. , . 

: circle of reasoning. The formula 
an ™M® seems to be: First, to eliminate 
‘ntly. @ from the schools all persons likely 
ways @ to have and to exercise good in- 
ire Op dividual judgment; second, to 
rgenem® complain that those who are left 
st net cannot be trusted to think for 
says @ themselves, but must have their 
by off work laid out for them on the 
>; 2 WH most rigid lines. We firmly be- 

















and 





lieve that this deliberate sup- 








pression of the teacher’s individ- 
ualism is one of the greatest evils 
that now exists in our public 
education, and that it offers a 
field for the reformer quite as 
promising as that which is offered 
by the question of superintend- 
ence, the question of professional 
training, or the question of com- 
pensation and tenure. 





It appears that, according to 
the census of 1880, two items of 
our national expense account for 
a year are: 

For alcoholic liquors .$900,000,000 
For education. 85,000,000 

In other words, as a nation we 
show (in the gross) by our works 
these two articles of faith: 

1. Besides food, clothing and 
shelter, it is necessary that we ex- 
pend each year an average of $15 
for every man, woman and child 
for the “sole” purpose of keeping 
at fire-water mark that peculiar 
tidal wave of life called “animal 
spirits.” 

2. So vigorous is our intellect- 
ual and moral life that it is main- 
tained at full height with an out- 
lay of less than $1.50 per “head” 
per annum. 

Ten per cent to stimulate the 
mind; ninety per cent to stimu- 
late the body. Or, more precisely, 
ten per cent of expenditure to sat- 
isfy the demands of the strictly 
human consciousness; ninety per 
cent to satisfy the demands of the 
strictly animal consciousness. 

And this striking contrast be- 
comes still more impressive when 
we reflect that these two demands 
are inversely the one as the oth- 
er. Those in whom the strictly 
human consciousness is best de- 
veloped “keep the body under,” 
and thus ennoble it; and converse- 
ly, those in whom the strictly ani- 
mal consciousness is most devel- 
oped let the soul go under—in the 
Circe pool. 

There are two Americas in ir- 


reconcilable contrast—the Sober 
and the Drunken. The one is self- 
preserving, self-realizing, self-per- 
petuating. The other is self-dis- 
sipating, self-dissolving, self-anni- 
hilating. The “survival of the 
fittest” will ultimately solve the 
problem. 


=e 
< 





In his recent annual address 
President Schurman of Cornell 
University gives special attention 
to two topics of general and vital 
interest. One of these is the su- 
perannuation and pensioning of 
professors—a subject which has 
its counterpart in all our city 
school systems. Those interested 
in this topic will find President 
Schurman’s discussion of it full 
of valuable suggestions. 

The other topic is that of ath- 
letics. He recognizes the evils to 
which college games are special- 
ly liable. Yet he desires the con- 
tinuance of the games as promo- 
tive of physical exercise on the 
part of students, but only on con- 
dition that these evils shall be 
eliminated from the games. 





The novel, “Without Dogma,” 
is a psychological study, but 
pathological in character. It por- 
trays vividly, powerfully, offen- 
sively, the psychological condi- 
tions and processes of suicide— 
which prove also in such case to 
be the conditions and processes of 
psychological suicide. Whatever 
scientific value such themes may 
have, they cannot be developed 
into genuine works of art. 





Teachers in the public schools, where 
do you buy your wearing apparel? Fa- 
mous, corner Broadway and Morgan, 
make an extraordinary bid for your 
trade. In addition to offering you the 
largest assortment, greatest variety and 
absolutely lowest price, we offer a spe- 
cial discount to teachers in the public 
schools and open accounts with them. 
Our Economy Basement is chock full of 
snaps inthe way of house furnishing 

= goods,china and granite wear. Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 
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VALUE OF HISTORICAL READING. 


BY GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, LL. D. 


IV. 


Intelligent and honest men may 
and do differ touching the func- 
tion and value of historical read- 
ing; for much which a few years 
ago passed as genuine history is 
now relegated to the realm of 
myth; and many events once re- 
garded as vital in support of fa- 
vorite theories, now appeal, in 
their present state of degradation, 
less to our reason than to our 
sympathy. So that we come to 
have less confidence in the record 
and in theories based upon the 
record, than in former times, 
since wider reading and closer ob- 
servation warrant the conclusion 
that every historical dilemma 
finds its solution adapted to the 
conditions under which it is 
wrought out. The varying condi- 
tions of succeeding ages necessi- 
tate a reconsideration of indus- 
trial and political problems hay- 
ing a historic basis. 

This seeming source of uncer- 
tainty is a constant stimulus to 


new effort to solve the problems 
of life. 


Since the days of Niebuhr the 
broad realm of historic truth has 
been re-explored and history re- 
written in a more catholic spirit 
and with stricter regard to the re- 
lations that important events bear 
to one another. Thus history has 
come to have, not simply a differ- 
ent, but a deeper and a richer 
meaning than before, as it is now 
seen to hold in solution all the 
elements of national growth and 
individual perfectibility. In this 
as in almost every other field of 


inquiry, the spirit of skepticism 
has wrought an almost miracu- 
lous change. The distinction be- 
tween fact and fiction, between 
fact and inference, is more clear- 
ly marked. The stories, once be- 
lieved, relating to Deucaleon, to 
Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, to 
the exploits of Hercules, to Iason 
and the Golden Fleece, to the 
Siege of Troy, and many kindred 
stories, all beautiful as myths it 
may be, but quite worthless and 
even misleading as history, no 
longer despoil the sober pages of 
history. The Heroic Ages are 
past. The advent of an age of fact 
and sound theory marks their de- 
parture, and the dawn of a bright- 
er era for human thought and hu- 
man progress. It would be quite 
impossible to make us believe, as 
the early Oriental writers would 
have us believe, that the ordinary 
age of man was, in the early his- 
tory of the world, one hundred 
thousand years; that very good 
men lived to be five hundred thou- 
sand years old; that, as related in 
the Asiatic Researches, one of the 
kings died at the ripe old age of 
more than six million years. Yet, 
much that passed for history be- 
fore the searching analysis of 
Niebuhr’s critical method de- 
stroyed its credibility is quite as 
absurd. The application of that 
method has compelled the recon- 
struction of historical literature 
upon new and broader lines of in- 
vestigation. So merciless has 
been this attack that but one sin- 
gle work has stood the test. The 
Decline and Fall has met the de- 
mands of the ordeal of this de- 
structive criticism without seri- 
ous harm to its reputation as the 
grandest contribution ever made 
to historical literature since that 
Thucydides. True, it is often 
difficult to fix the line of demarca- 
tion between history and myth. 
Myth is born of the fancy in the 
twilight of tradition. But tradi- 


tion can never be a reliable guiy 
as it is both inventive and obj 
ous; inventive for purposes of 
bellishment; oblivious for the py 
pose of suppressing truth. 


V. 

That alone is history which 
cords true events in such a m 
ner as to show an order, not gj 
ply of succession, but an order 
sequence. Drum-and-trumpet}j 
tory is justly a thing of the py 


poleon is to a great nation wh 
some splendid comet is to oury 
lar system—brilliant and erratig 
but of doubtful value in the eugi*” . 
omy of God’s Universe. Each qtianit, 
those great men sacrificed to paggaloofn 
sonal ambition the best interes 
of a great people, and disregar 
ed their welfare and confiscate 
their property, with as little r 
ognition of human rights as wa 
ever shown by an Assyrian de 
pot. We ourselves have slow 
learned, and even now admit onl 
in theory, that the right to rulej 
no longer a Divine right; but o 
practice lags far behind our the 


do we find a man, who, wheiging 
raised to authority, is big enougl 
to make his practice conform t 
the theory. That which befo 
election was loudly proclaimed? 
public trust, to be administer 
in the interest of the whole com 
munity, becomes suddenly, as by 
magic, transformed into private 
property to be _ bargainel 
away for private gain. Al 
protest on the part of a 
citizen is quite sure to bral 
its author as a public enemy @ 
such dangerous character as t 
provoke, on the part of those it 
authority, an exhibition of pett 
and puny malice that would for 
ever disgrace any man in dealing 
with a private foe. 

To unravel the mystery of thilgj ki 
complicated web of human affain 
as manifested in the origin, lift 
and growth of nations, is a prob 
lem whose solution has taxed the 
highest powers of genius, aul 
may well be said to develop even 
mental and moral faculty of mat’ 
nature, since the tremendoti 
sweep of historic movements cor 
ers the whole range of humal 
knowledge and human activity. 
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7 BY PROF. J. M. DIXON. ‘ 

Which ym (An address delivered in the 

L & Malipirst Congregational Church, St. 

onal louis, February 4th, 1896.) 
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him as a devotee of high art, who 
had a message for the cultured 
few and for them only, and whose 
attitude towards every-day Chris- 
tianity was that of supercilious 
aloofness. No doubt he was ar- 
dently devoted to music and 
painting, having been brought up 
in an atmosphere of art and cul- 
ture, and inheriting a devotion to 
these studies. But in every case 
where it is germane to his thought 
he treats these studies as mere 
avenues or gateways to the great 
world of spirit that lies beyond. 
So far from art, for art’s sake, be- 
ing his position, we have but to 
open his pages to find that he re- 
garded all earthly environments, 
however noble, merely as_ the 
wheel that shapes the clay into a 
vessel meet for the Great Potter: 
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ficiently impressed.” 


That he did write a few de- 
structive poems, aimed at quash- 
ing erroneous religious belief, is 
true. One of these, his “Caliban 
on Setebos,” is particularly well 
known; and those who dislike Cal- 
Vinism, and any religion with a 
hell in it, are fond of regarding 
this poem as a gibe at evangelical 
religion. Now the fact is, that 
Browning is not by any means es- 
sentially anti-Calvinistic, and that 
to one side of Calvinism—its no- 
blest and most enduring aspect— 
€ was particularly sympathetic. 
“Caliban Upon Setebos” is mere- 
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ly a gibe at a caricature of Cal- 
vinism. In his “Pippa Passes” he 
uses, in Pippa’s lyric, words that 
contain the essence of Calvinism: 


Each one, as God wills, 
Can work—God’s puppets, best 

and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


As for the much-abused doc- 
trine of reprobation, the logical 
opposite or counterpart to the 
doctrine of election; it is not the 
essence of Calvinism. When man 
begins to dogmatize about evil, or 
to make statements about evil, 
except from the standpoint of 
good, he is apt to flounder in the 
mud: 


Hold thou the good; define it well, 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark 

and be 

Procuress to the lords of hell. 


This misinterpretation of Cal- 
vinism, the whole glory of which 
lies in its ardent hold on the pro- 
found truth that man is merely a 
workman in God’s employ, and ab- 
solutely His for time and eternity, 
has often moved the scorn of po- 
ets. It was Burns who wrote the 
glowing lines: 


The fear o’ hell’s the hangman’s 
whip 
That keeps the wretch in order; 
But where you feel the conscience 
grip, 
Let that aye be your border. 


That is, goodness and religion 
never spring from the motives of 
fear. Nor does God rule by fear. 
He is not a Setebos, an anthropo- 
morphical monster, an object of 
terror ever swinging the over- 
seer’s whip, and driving the slave 
gang to work on his plantation. 
The God of Abraham, of Isaac 
and of Jacob was their shepherd, 
who made His sheep lie in green 
pastures, who led them by the 


still waters. A system should be 
judged, not by its weak points, 
but by its excellencies. That ev- 
ery system of man’s is one-sided 
and incomplete, and that each age 
must work out its own system, as 
every man must work out his own 
salvation, has become almost a 
truism. Calvinism, with a com- 
plete system arrayed against it, 
a system which, as embodied in a 
church, its adherents associated 
with moral evil seated in the high 
places of the earth, formed its 
complete system, narrow, mili- 
tant, aggressive, clean-cut. Its 
very virtues, its practical advan- 
tages as a fighting creed, became 
its weakness, when the world’s 
condition changed, when man’s 
horizon widened, when man’s in- 
tellectual standpoint shifted. But 
its glory remains. Read Brown- 
ing’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and this 
fact is evident. 


I suppose no text is more repug- 
nant to the opponent of Calvin- 
ism than the saying of Paul’s: 
“Hath not the potter power over 
the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor, and 
another unto dishonor?” So long 
as we understand caprice to lie 
at the back of such choice, indig- 
nation is natural; and Browning 
is quite at one, so far, with the 
indignant critics. Caliban 
thought he understood how Sete- 
bos would enjoy making one ves- 
sel to honor and another to dis- 
‘honor: 


Were this no pleasure, lying in 
the thyme, 

Drinking the mash, with brain 
become alive, 

Making and marring clay at will? 


But caprice is human, and not 
divine; earthly, not heavenly. Un- 
derstand God as the old Calvin- 
ists understood and revered Him, 
and His supremacy soars far 
above caprice: 
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But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who moldest men! 

And since, not while 
wheel was worst, 

Did I, to the wheel of life, 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily, mistake my end, 

to slake Thy thirst; 


even the 


So, take and use thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o the stuff, what 
warpings past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and 

death complete the same. 


I think, then, that any candid 
reader of Browning will admit 
that he is in no way unapprecia- 
tive of the great outstanding 
truths in Puritanism. Nay, rath 
er, his standpoint—allowing for 
the difference of 
radically the same as that of the 
greatest and best of the Reform 
ers. The problem before these 
men was this: God deals direct 
ly with the souls of men, answer 
ing prayer and bestowing grace. 
The book which explains His 
workings and reveals His spirit 
is the Bible. How shall we best 
codify the teachings of that book? 
Here were three factors—Person 
ality, the Infinite, and an inspired 
volume. To say that their treat 
ment of the problem has now be- 
come unsatisfactory is merely to 
say that they were human. They 
spent their life’s energies in ex- 
plaining the human personality 
in terms of the Infinite Being, us- 
ing the best materials at their 
service. What more has Brown- 
ing striven to do? The practical 
outcome of their endeavors was 
the raising of human personality 
one step higher as a factor in hu- 
man society, and one of the con- 
crete results has been the found- 
ing of this great republic. Now, 
Browning’s whole life work hangs 


centuries—is 


round that word “personality’— 
spirit making use of matter for 
its own purposes, and passing as 
a unit into the spiritual world 


again: 


“The wonderful Dead who have 
passed through the body 
and gone.” 


He protests as strongly as Ten- 
the 
that would have us regard our 


nyson does against heresy 
spirits as merging at death into 
the general creation, into the sum 
of matter. 
simistic, 

that 
that honest thinker, George EI- 
iot. 


It is a depressing, pes- 
unspiritual nightmare 
saddened the sweet soul of 
The only one of her poems 
that has made a real impress on 
the public mind is her “Oh, May I 
Join the Choir Invisible.” It is 
really a Pagan poem, introduced 
aptly enough by a quotation from 
“That long time when I 
shall not be, moves me more than 


Cicero: 


this short space!” It proclaims 
of personality, the 
merging of bright spirit in the 


cold, dull, muddy stream of time. 


the death 


Oh, may [ join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live 
again 

In minds better 


presence; live 


made by their 
In pulses stirred to generosity; 
In deeds of daring rectitude, 


and so forth. 
tions that 


The same abstrac- 
the 


spirit. How different from Brown- 


ing’s 


chill and sadden 


“The wonderful Dead who have 
passed through the body 
and are gone.” 

Gone where? Gone to keep the 
same personality, and, keeping it, 
to enjoy for ever and ever the 
selfsame God, whose servants on 
earth they were: 
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To the same, same self, same love 






same God; ay, what wa 
shall be. 











It is easy for flippant mindsty 
sneer at Puritanism, and Calvi. 
ism, and the other issues repre 
sented in the great Westminste 
Assembly that was contempon. 
neous with the founding of th 
colony of Virginia; but I assur 
you that Browning will not heh 
them out with the sneer. A gy 
tem is to be judged by its spint 













































and by its end; and these are sut 
ficiently defined in the first Quee 
tion and Answer in the Shorte 
Catechism. “What is man’s chi¢d 
end? Man’s chief end is to glorify 



































God, and to enjoy Him forever’ 
There is personality and idealism 
and transcendentalism all in on 
for you! 
earthly 























If there was a_ heavy 
tail to Calvinism that 
dragged along the ground, why, 
so has it been with every earthly 
system. If it failed to recogniz 
sufficiently the brotherhood ¢ 
man, and the presence of God in 
His universe, it merely 
proved itself to be not ahead o 
the age. 
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soul 





own 






Its antichrist was dif 
ferent from ours; the question i 
are we fighting our antichrist a 
sturdily and well as the Calvi 
ists fought theirs? 






Livin 









Each age has its own problem. 
Then, as new lessons shall b& 
learned in these 
Till earth’s work stop and useless 

time run out, 








So duly, daily, needs provision be 

For keeping the soul’s prowess 
possible, 

Building new barriers as the olf 
decay, 

Saving us from evasion of lifes 
proof, 
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miting the question ever, “Does 
God love, 

yd will ye hold that 
against the world?” 
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[have just quoted from “A 
th in the Desert,” one of the 
yst profound and suggestive of 
yowning’s poems. It is profess- 
jlya dying utterance of the Seer 
atmos, as he lay in a cave 
hither his followers had carried 
minster im to save him from the rage of 
‘pon. yrsecution. But the poem, 
of the hough professedly placed about 
ie year 100 of our era, is a man- 
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A sygere teaching is for our age and 
. spirit m the standpoint of our age. 
re suf fe may suppose that a clear 
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as granted to the writer of the 
wid Apocalypse, and that he 
wuld see our problems just as we 
them. The poem contains all 
he essentials of Browning’s the- 
logy; the root principle that spir- 
t alone is life; that the ‘flesh 
mows and perishes in a short 
pace, 
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Living and learning still as years 
assist, 

hich wear the thickness thin 
and let men see. 


















em. —& Miracles do not prove Christ, or 
ll wetemain proofs to us; though for 
he age in which He appeared, 
seles @'oving as they did His union of 
ower and love, they were of im- 
on be mediate use: 
owes BY on stick a garden plot with or 
dered twigs 
e old Blo show inside lie germs of herbs 
unborn, 
life’ And check the careless step would 





spoil their birth; 








But when herbs wave, the guard- 
ian twigs may go, 

Since should ye doubt of virtues, 
question kinds, 

It is no longer for old twigs ye 
look, 

Which proved once underneath 
lay store of seed, 

But in the herb’s self, by what 
light ye boast 

For what fruit’s signs are. 


Such are some of the wonderful- 
ly suggestive teachings of this 
poem. Its writer, seeing the proc- 
ess of thought throughout the 
ages, and the relativity of truth, 
so far as its presentation to man- 
kind is concerned, explains to us 
how each generation climbs the 
ladder of truth, gradually, rung 
by rung. He shows that the pres- 
ence of evil and hate in the world 
may be viewed as a mere nega- 
tive of good, as “sileace implying 
sound.” 

For life with all it yields of joy 
and woe, 

And hope and fear—believe the 
aged friend— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of 
learning love, 

How love might be, hath been in- 
deed, and is; 

And that we hold thenceforth to 
the uttermost 

Such prize despite the envy of the 
world, 

And, having gained truth, keep 
truth; that is all. 
—— 

ONE NIGHT’S RIDE. 
Passengers ticketed over the Missouri 

Pacific Railway between St. Louis and 

Kansas City enjoy an elegant night’s 

sleep in Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. 

The prevailing features are, smooth 

rails, excellent accommodations and 

low rates. Inquire of any ticket agent 
of the company for full particulars and 
tickets, the prices of which are within 


@the reach of all. H. C. Townsend, Gen’ 


eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ON TO BUFFALO: 

Mr. Wm. G. Smith, Secretary of 
the Educational Associa- 
tion of America, has lately spent 
four days at Buffalo inthe inter- 
est of the N. E. A. and Education- 
al Press Association. Mr. Smith 
says: 

Of Buffalo as a suitable city for 
our great meeting 


Press 


we cannot 


speak in too high praise. The 
magnificent Music Hall chosen 


for the general meetings of the 
Association will accommodate 5,- 
000 people. - Within a reasonable 
distance from this are located the 


large High School Building, 
Women’s Union Hall, Central 
Presbyterian Church, the beauti- 
ful Library Building, People’s 
Church and Prospect Avenue 
Baptist Church, which will  af- 


ford ample accommodations for 
all the department meetings. 

The high-class hotels of Buffalo 
are exquisite in arrangements and 
conveniences. There are numer- 
ous other hotels that will furnish 
most comfortable accommoda- 
tions at reasonable prices. 

The Women Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Principals’ Association, 
the Women’s Union, as well as 
the ladies’ organizations connect- 
ed with the several churches of 
the city, are already arranging 
for board and lodging at from $1 
to $1.50 a day. The crowning act 
of Buffalo’s enterprise and inter- 
est in this meeting is to be shown 
by the generous manner in which 
she will throw open the doors of 
her magnificent homes, that the 
teachers of America may appre- 
ciate her pleasant home life, and 
truest hospitality. 

We have visited many cities, 
but to Buffalo we must accord the 
palm as the city of homes more 
than ordinarily attractive and 
commodious. There are over 200 
miles of asphalt pavement in the 
city, and in the summer this is 
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the paradise for bicyclers. The 
streets are shaded with grand old 
trees and the homes are surround- 
ed by well-kept lawns. 

The Local Executive Commit- 
tee is made up as follows: 

Henry P. Emerson, Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

Edgar B. Jewett, Mayor. 

Adam Boeckel, President Com- 
mon Council. 

R. R. Hefford, President of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Dr. Conrad Diehl, 
School Examiners. 

Hon. James O. Putnam, Chan- 
cellor University of Buffalo. 

Hon. T. Guilford Smith, Regent 
University of State of New York. 

George V. Forman, President 
Fidelity Trust and Guarantee Co. 

John G. Milburn, President 
Free Kindergarten Association. 

Hon. Jacob Stern. 

Hon. Arthur W. Hickman. 

Albert E. Swift, Secretary. 

These gentlemen are selected 
on account of their official posi- 
tions, their broad views, and their 
high standing in the city. They 
are enthusiastic in all matters of 
education and of social and busi- 
ness affairs. They are alive to 
the present situation and have 
taken hold of the work of the Ed- 
ucational Association in earnest. 

The Chairman, Mr. Henry P. 
Emerson, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in the city of Buffalo, is a 
gentleman possessed of rare exec- 
utive ability. He is active and 
earnest. He carefully reaches con- 
clusions and then works to a pur- 
pose. 

The Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Albert E. Swift, is a 
prominent business man of Buffa- 
lo. He was chosen by unanimous 
vote of the Committee, and five 
minutes’ conversation with him 
impresses one with his fitness for 
the great task he has to direct. 
‘The school men of America, as 
they meet, will be pleased to ob- 
serve that Buffalo has the “right 
man in the right place.” 


Board of 
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MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting at Pertle Springs, 
June 23, 24 and 25. The follow- 
ing topics will be discussed: 
Child Study, Nature Study (its 
value in the development of the 
individual), Correlation of Stud- 
ies, Raising Standard and Quali- 
fication and Salary of Teachers, 
The Best System of Licensing 
Teachers, Teachers’ Institutes or 
Summer Normal Schools, Rela- 
tion of Kindergarten to Primary 
Schools, What Has Been the Ed- 
ucational Growth of the State? 
The above subjects are suggest- 
ive and will afford ample oppor- 
tunity for thought and profitable 
The State 
tion is a great power for good in 
the educational field. Let the 
teachers of the State rally in a 
body to the support of this asso- 
ciation and make the June meet- 
ing the largest and best ever held 
in this State. President J. M. 
White and Secretary E. D. Luckey 
are doing everything possible to 
insure a great meeting. We have 
it from reliable source that the 
peafowl is dead, and the engineer 
is making a muzzle for the whistle 
of the engine, so that all who at- 
tend will be supremely happy, 
well entertained and free from 
any annoyance. 


discussion. Associa- 


To County Commissioners, Super- 
intendents and Principals: 

In order to work up an interest 
in the coming session of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association 
at Pertle Springs, the manage- 
ment would be pleased to have 
notices of the April meetings, 
wherever held in the State, so 
that either the president or the 
secretary may attend in person, 
or send advertising matter with 
reference to the meeting in June. 
Please address either President J. 


M. White, Carthage, or Secretary® 


E. D. Luckey, Elleardsville 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS CO. INSTITUTE 


ON Saturday, February 29th gi me Uni 


Teachers’ Institute of St. [pgmoutl has 
County was held at We + 
Groves. The committee oy TP 
rangements were County Syfbeing the 
intendent James B. Brier, \giipi are 2 
Milligan, Principal of Webgigd Art o 
Groves School, Miss Marie ge ™» PT 
ner, Miss Van Dam, Miss yj | 
and Mr. Dearmont. The mediffhtessor 
was opened with prayer by Ragnguage 
Mr. Sutherland, pastor of gp, profes 
Webster Groves Congregatig ~*~ 

y ~Ue 


Church, followed by the singing 
‘“‘America’’ and a solo by 
Kulp. An address of wely 
was made by Mr. Hogan, off 
Webster Groves School Boart 
which Mr. Dearmont of the Kj 
wood School responded. 
a recitation by Miss Jones, ] 
Soldan, Superintendent of Pu 
Schools, made a very interesi 
address in which he compared{ 
advantages of the city and om 
try schools referring to Pestaloy 
the founder of the first put 
school. Mr. Soldan urged 
the spiritual side of the di 
should be developed, and held 
the pupil should not be mad 
mere machine, but that the} 
thing that could be developed 
him was individual responsibili 

An interesting talk by Dr. la 
of St. Louis, on the cellular 
sues of the body terminated t 
morning exercises. Mrs. Euge 
Booth and Miss Wright ope 
the afternoon exercises with ad 
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and Miss Jones gave a recitatit gl 
The speakers of the afterm ton, a 





were Miss McCulloch, of St. Lo 
on the teacher as a_ spirit 
mother, Mr. Miller, on Sl 
work and Mr. Frohard of Grat 


comb, 












City, Illinois, the teacher as Art 
and Artisian. 
A business meeting was ham Pre 





tiona 
0., b 





afterwards at which resoluti 
were offered thanking the teaclt 
and ladies of Webster Groves jm on 
their hospitality and the trust "Gra 
of the churches for the use of ig Norn 
latter. 0.. 1 
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TUTE UNIVERSITY NOTES. 





’ 29th ym The University of the State of Mis- 










St. wri has issued a circular addressed 
Web the teachers of Missouri, and giving 

“Biled information of special courses 

e on ge teachers. The courses continue 
Y Suylving the months of April and May, 
ier, Wipd are as follows: (1.) The Science 
Wehgammad Art of Teaching, by J. P. Blanton, 

arie M., professor of theory and prac- 
ss Mj eof teaching; (2.) Educational Psy- 


Wilogy, by Frank Thilly, B. A., Ph. D., 
Mette fessor of philosophy; (3.) English 
by Raanguage, by Edward A. Allen, Litt. 
r of @™, professor of English language and 
egatio erature; (4.) American Literature, 
inging y H.C. Penn, A. M., assistant profes- 
ox of English language and litera- 

Y Mibwe: 6.) Latin, by J. F. Paxton, A. 
Wel , assistant professor of Latin; (6.) 
1, of fMfathematics, by W. C. Tindall, A. M., 
Boarigprofessor of mathematics; (7.) Physt- 
he Ki logy and Hygiene, by J. W. Conna- 
ye ay, M. D., professor of physiology; 
“Bk) Physical Geography, by C. F. Mar- 
Hes, Mut, S. B., A. M., instructor in geolo- 
f Pulley and minerology; (9.) Drawing, by 


terest. H. Place, C. E., instructor in draw- 
ared rs: 
id. ct Other courses will be provided when- 
Sever six or more apply for any given 
Stalog ourse. 
pus The Summer School of Science, so 
red tiuccessful last year, will be continued 
e chmthe coming summer, with M. L. Lips- 


e ob, of the University as principal, 
all eorge W. Krall, of the St. Louls 

anual Training School, as teacher of 
he | physics, Howard Ayres, of the Univer- 
oped M@sity, and M. A. Harvey of the Kan- 
sibiligeeas City High School, as teachers of 
#riology; Dr. John W. Connaway, of 
athe University, as teacher of physiol- 
ogy, and C. IF’. Marbut, of the Univer- 
sity, as teacher of physical geography. 
These courses in science will be 
given during the months of June and 
July. Tuition for all courses free. 

For further particulars as to the ear- 
lier courses, address Prof. J. P. Blan- 
ton, and for the later, Prof. M. L. Lips- 
Loicomb, Columbia, Mo. 
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National Normal University. 

s ham President Alfred Holbrook of the Na- 
lutigg tional Normal University of Lebanon, 
ach? has just passed his eightieth mile 
ves@™*tone. President Holbrook is the 
rusi™ Grand old Man” of the Independent 
of if Normal School. His school at Lebanon, 
0.. was established over 40 years ago 





and has been steadily growing ever 
since. This year many improvements 
are to be made. Everything is to be 
enlarged, refitted and refurnished and 
thoroughly overhauled and a complete 


- commercial college is to be added. Mr. 


C. K. Hamilton, the new business man- 
ager, is taking hold of the work in a 
way that shows he is the right man in 
the right place. 





Washington University. 





Professors Sanger and Nipher, of the 
University, have been making thorough 
and complete investigations into the 
nature and possibilities of the X rays of 
Roentgen, the former from the practi- 
cal, the latter from the theoretical 
side. Alecture on these investigations 
will be given in the main lecture room 
of the Medical College ofthe University 
on the 2nd of April, and we hope to 
have an interesting synopsis of this in 
our next issue. 


HORACE MANN. 





1796. 1896. 





May 4. 





We desire to call the attention of the 
educational public and of all friends 
of education to the fact that this is 
the centennial year of the birth of 
Horace Mann. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, May 4, 1796. As a friend 
of the common schools, and as a pro- 
motor of popular education, America 
has not produced his equal. 

We most earnestly recommend that 
the flag be displayed on May 4 from 
every school-house that owns one It 
will be a most fitting tribute to his 
memory from those in whose interests 
he spent his life. We also hope that 
every school will devote at least one 
half day to the study of the life, char- 
acter and achievements of Horace 
Mann. This will prove an exercise cal- 
culated to inspire the pupils with re- 
newed zeal in their work, and a love 
for the public school system. 

The words of this great man are 
true now as they were when he ut- 
tered them: 

“In a social and political sense, ours 
is a free school system. It knows no 
distinction of rich and poor, of bond 
and free, or between those who, in the 
imperfect light of this world, are seek- 
ing through different avenues to reach 
the gate of heaven. Without money 
and without price, it throws open its 
doors and spreads the table of its 


bounty for all the children of the 
State. Like the sun, it shines not only 
upon the good, but upon the evil, that 
they may become good; and, like the 
rain, its blessings descend not only 
upon the just, but upon the unjust, 
that their injustice may depart from 
them, and bé known no more.” 

Horace Mann graduated from Brown 
University in 1816. He entered the 
law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1821, and graduated in 1823. In 
1827 he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, and in 18383 
he was returned to the upper house. 
He suggested and organized the State 
Lunatic Asylum of Worcester. In 
1837 the legislature appointed a board 
of education to revise and reorganize 
the common school system of the State 
and Mann was appointed secretary. 

In 1848 Mann was elected to Con- 
gress to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John Quincy Adams. He 
tried to irduce the Government to es- 
tablish a bureau of education at Wash- 
ington, but this was not done till much 
later. He resigned his seat in Con- 
gress in 1853 and became the first 
president of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs—a college for the combined 
education of men and women. Mann’s 
great work in American education is 
the reform which he brought about in 
the common and normal school sys- 
tem of Massachusetts, which has ex- 
tended over the entire nation. 


=>é@ 
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St. Louis Teachers’ Meeting. 


A very enthusiastic meeting of the 
city teachers was held at the High 
School Auditorium on Saturday, the 
28th of March. The most important 
subject before the meeting was the 
election of two members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Teachers’ Annuity 
Association. 

Mrs. Fanning, Miss Gibbs, Mr. Blew- 
ett and Mr. Deutsch were appointed a 
Committee on Nomination. 

Prof. F. E. Cook and Miss Susan V. 
Beeson were nominated and unani- 
mously elected to serve one year. 

Dr. Soldan made some suggestions 
and recommendations among which 
we are glad to note he emphasizes the 
importance of teaching current events, 
thus keeping the schools in touch with 
the problems of the day. He also 
ealled attention to the need of more 
eareful training in spelling and the 
use of correct forms of grammar all 
through the grades. 























AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Kach of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it: 

1. Did the Puritans come to Amer 
ica in order to establish a colony in 
which all citizens should enjoy relig- 


ious liberty? Give a reason for the 
answer. 
2. (a) Mention a colony which was 


under a proprietor at the time of the 
Revolution, and (b) name the original 
proprietor. 

3. Mention instances in colonial his- 
tory which show that the murderous 
attacks of the Indians did not 
when they were fairly treated. 

4. In 1776 the British army failed to 
reach Philadelphia from New York b) 
marching through New Jersey. Des- 
cribe briefly the route by which that 
army reached Philadelphia in 1777. 

5. Make an outline map of the Unit 
ed States, and indicate 
bought of France in 1803. 

6. What international difficulty was 
brought about by the Annexation of 
Texas? 


occur 


territory 


7. (a) What was John Brown's ob- 
ject in seizing Harper’s Ferry? 
What circumstance made that 
fayorable to his purpose? 

8. The declared policy of the gov- 
ernment at the opening of the civil 
war, was, Ist, to take Richmond; 24d, 
to establish a recognized blockade of 
the southern ports; 3d, to secure pos 
session of the river. In 
what order were these results effected ? 

9. (a) How many years was the Con- 
Stitution of the United States been in 
force? (b) About how long has New 
York been a State? 

10. Among the important acts of con- 
gressional legislation during the last 
decade are the interstate commerce 
act, the lottery law and the interna- 
tional copyright act. Explain the im- 
port of any one of these acts. 


(b) 


place 


Mississippi 


ART OF QUESTIONING. 
Each of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it. 
1. Name two ends to be attained by 
proper questioning. 
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2. Name two fundamental character- 
istics of proper questions. 

3. What an answer ending 
with the rising inflection indicate? 

4. State an objection to questioning 
pupils in rotation. 

5. Give an example of an alternative 
question, and state why it should not 


does 


be used to test the pupil’s knowledge. 


6. Give an example of a leading 
question. 
7. Under what conditions are con- 


cert recitations advantageous? 

8. State an objection to concert re- 
citation. 

9. Name two elasses of improper test 
questions. 

10. A teacher wishing to bring out 
the fact that General Grant wrote his 
memoirs, asks: “What did General 
Grant do after he was President?’ (a) 
Why is the question objectionable? (b) 
Suggest some proper question to ob- 
tain the required answer. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Bach of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it. 
1. Mention the necessary qualifica- 
the of election of a 
member of the House of Representa- 


tions, and mode 
tives. 

2. (a) What 
against the 


constitutes treason 
United States? (b) What 
evidence is necessary to prove treason? 

3. Mention one method prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States 
for its own amendment. 

4. Distinguish between an_indict- 
ment and a conviction. 

5. (a) Should an owner of property 
who has no children be obliged to pay 
a school tax? (b) Give reason for your 
answer. 


6. (a) What is indirect taxation? (b) 
Illustrate. 
7. It is not considered good policy 


for a government to tax its own bonds. 
Why is this so? 

8. Mention two raising 
revenue for the federal government. 

9. (a) What is an ex post facto law? 
(b) Why does the Constitution forbid 
such laws? 

10. Mention two powers which the 
Constitution gives to either house in 
ease less than a majority is present. 


methods of 





CURRENT TOPICS. 
Each of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it. 
1. (a) What is the number of the 
present Congress? (b) Who was chos- 





en speaker of the House of Repregs 
tatives? 











: Cortes, % 
2. Name two questions discussed } rign’s ¢ 
President Cleveland in his app jisregar 
message. wma, Ww 
3. Since transmitting his annual ps s most pre 
sage to Congress the President } prince, § 
transmitted two special messages F pot the | 
Congress. Of what did each of the 





i ficence, 
pe trust 
) day, W 





special messages treat? 

4. What is the cause of the Veney 
la trouble? 

5. (a) By what method has the Un 
ed States proposed a settlement of tj 
(b) What is the attitude 
Great Britain ou this proposition? 

6. (a) Who recently appoint 
Associate Justice of the United Stats 
Supreme Court? (b) What position dj 
he hold at the time of his  appoix 
ment? 

7. (a) Who are the Armenians? 
What is by “Armenian Oy 


96 


rages”? 








Bach of 
en credi 
1, Class 
ording 1 
line 4); 
he had (1 






matter? 








was 


































meant 


















r x phrases 
8. What European powers are nego. , 
5-6); (b) 


tiating with the Turkish Governme 
in relation to these outrages? 


















he j a . 4, Wt 
9. What distinguished citizen diedij 
: the foll 
December who had been prominent) ows 
‘ - P . ai ()) 0 
identified with the public affairs ¢ that (li 
. + . « Hat 
his State and the nation? “ Se 
: : ao + 
10. (a) What is the object sought ; 
. * : le, 
the Cuban patriots in the present ¢ Se 
. . « ‘4 » 
surrection in that country? (b) Whit 
; ; mode; 
advance have the patriots made? 
the in 










































—* 7. G 

GEOGRAPHY. (lines 

Each of the following questions bug”) Wi 
ten credits assigned to it. 8. G 
1. Name each zone, and give ing singu 
width in degrees. tense 
2. What is meant (a) by the latitude the § 
of a place; (b) by the longitude? 9. 1 
3. What counties of New York borg) 4 
der on Lake Ontario? a8 0 
4. Give the shortest all-water routgg 8 
from Liverpool to Constantinople. 10. 
5. Mention the*chief seaport of (gm '¥° 
Rhode Island; (b) Maryland; (c) Texas Wha 
fies. 





(d) Argentine Republic; (e) Scotland. 
6. What border 
bank of the Mississippi? 











States on the east 




















































































7. Locate the following islands: (i E 
New Guinea; (b) Orkney; (c) Balearic joy 
8. (a) To what government doe 1 
Cuba belong? (b) Name four chief &®% yp» 
ports of Cuba. col 
9. Name two natural causes whid®® y, 
have contributed to the prosperity o ‘ 
Great Britain. of 
10. (a) Name two advantages of 6% a¢ 
coast line with deep indentations. @ | 
Name some grand division in illustt®® ,, 





tion. 


ent ip 
| What 


“Biine 4); 
' he had (line 6); (d) he could wish (line 
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GRAMMAR. 
Cortes, while he urged his own sov- 
rign’s commands as a reason for 
disregarding the wishes of Monte- 
gma, uttered expressions of the 


s most profound respect for the Aztec” 


prince, and declared that if he had 
fnot the means of requiting his muni- 
sficence, aS he could wish, at present, 
he trusted to repay him, at some fu- 
i") day, with good works. 

W. H. PRESCOTT. 
fach of the following questions has 
wp credits assigned to it: 

1. Classify the following clauses, ac- 
ding to note 1: (a) Cortes uttered 
(b) He urged (line 1); (¢) 


8); (e) he trusted (line 9). 

2. (a) Of what is Cortes (line 1) the 
subect? (b) Give three 
f requiting (line 7). 

3, State what each of the following 
phrases modifies; (a) for prince (lines 
56); (b) at day (lines 9-10); (ce) with 
works (line 10). 

4. What part of speech is each of 
the following words: (a) while (line 1); 
(b) own (line 1); (c) most (line 5); (d) 
that (line 6); (e) as (line 8)? 

5. Select (a) An infinite; (b) partici- 
ple. 

6. Select a verb in (a) the potential 
mode; (b) the subjunctive mode; (c) 
the indicative mode. 

7, Give syntax of (a) sovereign’s 
(lines 1-2); (b) munificence (lines 7-8); 
(c) wishes (line 3). 


modifications 


8. Give the synopsis (third person, 
singular) of the verb give, in all the 
tenses of the indicative mode, naming 
the several tenses. ‘ 

9. Illustrate the use of a noun, used 
(a) as the subject of a finite verb; (b) 
as nominative, independent (absolute); 
(ec) as attribute (predicate noun). 

10. Write a sentence having at least 
two subordinate clauses, and_ state 
what subordinate clause modi- 
fies, 


each 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

Each of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it: 

1, (a) Name one Greek and one Ro- 
man educator. (b) State some idea 
concerning education for which each 
was noted. 

2. Name two distinguished teachers 
of the 16th century, and give a char- 
acteristic of each. 


which the 


3. State some way in 
cause of education has been furthered 
by each of the following: Martin Lu- 





ther, Thomas Arnold, Horace Mann, 
David Page. 

4. (a) About what time were the 
Jesuit schools established? (b) State 
two characteristics that made their ed- 
ucational work effective. 

5. Name an educational work of each 
of the following men: Comenius, 
Locke, Spencer. 

6. What is the title of Rousseau’s 
great educational work? Describe 
briefly the early training of the prin- 
cipal character therein. 

7. What are the principal features of 
kindergarten education? What great 
educator is regarded as the founder 
of this system? 

8. Give the leading facts in the life 
of Pestalozzi. 

9. What is the oldest college in the 
State of New York? In what year 
was it founded? What was its origin- 
al name? Where is it located? 

10. In what year were the public 
schools of the State of New York made 
free? Name four important measures 
that have since been adopted to pro- 
mote education in tuis State. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL 
MY. 

Each of the following questions has 
five credits assigned to it: 

1. Mention two results to be obtained 
from teaching primary reading. 

2. State how pupils may be led to 
read ia an ordinary, conversational 
tone. 

8. State an objection to encouraging 
pupils to follow the reading, for the 
purpose of and reporting 
verbal mistakes. 

4. State an objection to the use of a 
school history as a reading book. 

5. State an objection to judging the 
pupil’s proficiency in arithmetic by 
written solutions brought to the class. 

6. Illustrate in two ways the divi- 
sion of one fraction by another. 

7. Illustrate two methods of finding 
the least common multiple of 108 and 
72. 

8. Some pupils who reason well fail 
to do good work in the solution of 
prolems. (a) What is the cause? (b) 
What is the remedy? 

9. Name an advantage that accrues 
from recitations in which the pupil is 
required to give the several steps in 
the solution of problems, instead of 
performing the operation. 

10. If the moulding-board be used 
by the pupil, what should be the pur- 
pose of its use? 


ECONO- 


detecting 


11. Why should drill follow the de- 
velopment of an idea? 

12. Give two devices to aid habit- 
ually bad spellers. 

13. What work in history may be 
done previous to the study of a text 
book in United States History? 

14. State a plan for teaching current 
topics. 

15. The faculty of the mind com- 
monly used in the study of geography 
is memory; what other faculties 
should be cultivated? 

16. Should the pupil first study from 
or should he be required to 
maps of localities within his 
field of vision? 


maps, 
make 
Give reason for your 
answer. 

17. How would you develop the idea 
of a pattern? 

18. In connection with what method 
of study should children be taught 
color? Why? 

19. How would you explain why the 
earth appears flat to the observer? 

20. Multiply 348 by 123. Explain 
why the first figure of each partial 
product is placed under the figure used 
as the multiplier. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Each of the following questions has 
ten credits assigned to it: 

1. State how nature provides for the 
protection of (a) the heart; (b) the eye; 
(c) the arteries. 

2. Describe the 
(a) its structure; 
tachment to the 
of operation. 

3. Describe the crystalline lens as to 
(a) its position relative to other parts 
of the eye; (b) its form; (c) state its 


biceps muscle as to 
(b) its means of at- 


bones; (c) its mode 


function. 

4. What means is provided for keep- 
ing (a) the skin soft; (b) the eyes 
moist; (c) the joints lubricated. 

5. Show how tight lacing interferes 
with the proper oxygenation of the 
blood. 

6. Why are out-door sports gener- 
ally healthful than gymnastic 
exercises in-doors? 

7. Classify the following food sub- 
stances as nitrogenous or carbonaceous 
(non-nitrogenous): fibrin, sugar, ca- 
sein, fat, starch, albumen. 

8. When the kidneys are diseased so 
that their power of excretion is par- 
tially destroyed, why do physicians 


more 
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seek to relieve the system by inducing 
active perspiration? 
9. What is the function of (a) the 
pulmonary artery; (b) the portal vein? 
10. What harmful effects are fre- 
quently produced upon the heart by 
the excessive use of tobacco? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Each of the following words has two 
credits assigned to it: 





1. comparative, 26. burglar, 

2. marriageable, 27. immortal, 

3. palisade, 28. deceit, 

4. defiance, 29. fanatic, 

5. Harriet, 30. singeing, 

6. summary, 31. millinery, 

7. unconscious, 32. beginning, 
8. paralysis, 33. arraigned, 
9. mortgage, 34. comptroller, 
10. statue, 35. intercede, 
11. terminal, 36. pharmacy, 
12. massacre, 37. defendant, 
13. seize, 38. materialize, 
14. material, 39. advisable, 
15. supersede, 40. physician, 
16. enthusiast, 41. tournament, 
17. weird, 42. carbonaceous, 
18. beauty, 43. diseased, 
19. cemetery, 44. inducing, 
20. unprecedented, 45. exercises, 
21. compelled, 46. privilege, 
22. mucilage, 47. lens, 
23. pernicious, 48. voluntary, 
24. allege, 49. perspiration, 
25. curtain, 50. capillary, 

ANSWERS. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. They came to secure liberty to 


worship in their way, but they did not 
permit general religious liberty. They 
banished Roger Williams for denying 
the right of magistrates to punish re- 
ligious offenses. 

2. (a) Pennsylvania. 
Penn. 


(b) William 

3. Penn’s treaty with the Indians; 
Oglethorpe’s friendly relations 
the Indians. 

4. They went by sea to Chesapeake 
Bay, landed in Maryland, went north 
into Pennsylvania, crossed the Bran- 
dywine river at Chad’s Ford, crossed 
the Schuylkill river, and went down 
the bank of the river to Philadelphia. 


with 








- 


5. Answers will differ. 

6. The Mexican war. 

7. (a) He thought himself called up- 
on to take the law into his own hands 
and proclaim freedom to the slaves in 
that vicinity. (b) The United States 
Arsenal was situated there. 

8. (1) The blocade, 1861; (2) The Mis- 
sissippi, 1863; (8) Richmond, 1865. 

9. (a) 107 years. (b) 119 years. 

10. Answers will differ. 


ART OF QUESTIONING. 

1. Before the (1) to kindle 
curiosity, (2) to make the pupil feel 
the need of instruction, and (38) to 
bring his intellect into a wakeful and 
teachable condition; afterward (4) to 
give instruction, and (5) to the 
pupil’s knowledge. 


lesson 


test 


2. Let them (1) be simple, definite, 
unmistakable, and (2) not tell much. 

3. That it may be answered by “yes” 
or “no.” 

4. They will pay attention only when 
their turn approaches. 

5. Those which admit for answer an 
alternative between two words; as, 
“Does a proper fraction multiplied by 
another proper fraction become less 
or greater?” Because it tempts. to 
guessing, and the ignorant pupil has 
an even chance to hit upon the right 
answer. 

6. Ex. ‘“‘Were the Pharisees really 
lovers of truth?” 


7. In questioning for instruction. 

8. Children catch the key-note of an 
answer from their fellows, so that a 
class may appear intelligent, while 
most of the members are ignorant and 
careless. 

9. Those (1) that can be answered by 
“ves” or “no”; (2) that do not admit 
an answer. 

10. (a) Because it is not definite; it 
admits of an infinite number of an- 
(b) What was the last great 
work of President Grant? 


swers. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. He must be at least 25 years old, 
an inhabitant of the State in which 
elected, and seven year’s a citizen of 
the United States. 

2. (a) It consists in levying war 
against the United States or in adher- 
ing to the enemies of the United 




































































States, giving them aid and comfor.™ 5. (a) F 
(b) The testimony of two witnesses ;, ain is lik 
the same overt act, or confession »§ 6, (a) } 
open court. of the 1} 
.8. (1) Whenever two-thirds of poy 7. (a) " 
houses of Congress deem it necessay reaching 
they may prepare amendments whig Kurdist: 
shall become binding when ratifieg Masia Mi 
the legislatures of three-fourths of th tins of 
States. (2) On application of ty Turkey. 
thirds of the States, Congress muy g, The 
call a convention for proposing ameni. 9, All: 
ments, which must be ratified in eo. 10. In 
vention held by three-fourths of th pear en 
States. 
4. An indictment is an accusation 
by the grand jury, while a convictig 1. To 
is a verdict in court that the accuy. . 
tion is just. pare. 
5. (a) Yes. (b) Because public educa. frigid : 
tion is based not on benefit to the pp oe 
pils individually, but on safety to th pn 
community from the expectation tha p 
an educated population is more ene. =; 
getic, patriotic, and law-abiding. il 
6. (a) Those laid upon importations 41 
sale of goods, ete. (b) The internal Atlan 
revenue tax on tobacco. Medit 
7. Because it would practically lower pelag 
the rate of interest and thus make the Marr 
bonds less salable. B. 








8. By (1) duties; (2) imports; (3) ex 
cises; (4) internal revenue tax. 




















































































































































































































Glas: 
9. One which renders an act punish 6. 
able in a way it was not punishable Tent 
when the act was committed. Because 1. 
they would be unjust. : 
trali 
10. (1) To adjourn from day to day; of § 
(2) to compel the attendance of absent 8. 
members. 
tobs 
ae 9. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
geo 
1. (a) The 54th; (b) Thomas B. Reed. 1 
2. The financial’ situation and _ the pro 
Monroe doctrine as applied to Venezue 
la. 
3. The first to the Venezuela mat 
ter, and the second to the dangerous 1 
falling of our gold reserve. ve’ 
4. There is a dispute between Vene su 
zuela and Great Britain as to the bou ob 
dary line between Venezuela and Brit 
ish Guiana. The United States has m 
insisted that the position of this line cl 
should be settled by arbitration, as the 
Monroe doctrine declares that the re 
American continents are not subjects 
for colonization by any Europead v 
power. a 
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5. (a) By arbitration; (b) Great Brit- 
ain is likely to accede. 

6. (a) Rufus W. Peckham, (b) judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals. 
7. (a) The inhabitants of the region 
aching from the Caucasus to the 
Kurdistan, and from the Caspian to 
Asia Minor. (b) They have been vic- 
tims of the Kurds, under license of 
Turkey. 

8, The English, Russian and French. 
9, Allan Granbury Thurman. 

10. Independence. They have _ got 
near enough to Havana to threaten it. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Torrid 47 deg.; north temperate 
43 deg.; south temperate 43 deg.; north 
frigid 23% deg.; south frigid 23% deg. 

2. (a) The distance north or south 
of the equator expressed in degrees. 
(b) The distance east or west from 
agiven meridian expressed in degrees. 
3. Jefferson, Oswego, Cayuga, 
Wayne Monroe, Orleans, Niagara. 

4, Irish St. George’s Channel, 
Atlantic Strait of Gibralter, 
Mediterranean Sea, Aegean Sea, Archi- 
pelago, Strait of Dardanelles, Sea of 
Marmora, Straits of Bosphorus. 

5. (a) Providence. (b) Annapolis. (c) 
Galveston. (d) Buenos Ayres. (e) 
Glasgow. 

6. Wisconsin, 


Sea, 
Ocean, 


Illinois, 
Tennessee, Mississippi. 
7. (a) In the Pacific, north of Aus- 
tralia; (b) north of Scotland; (c) east 
of Spain; in the Mediterranean Sea. 

8. (a) To Spain; (b) coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton. 

9. Mineral riches, fertileness of soil, 
geographical position. 

10. (a) More harbors, and a _ better 
protected coast; (b) Europe. 


Kentucky, 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal; (b) surbordinate ad- 
verbial; (ec) subordinate adverbial; (d) 
subordinate adverbial; (e) subordinate 
obective. 

2. (a) Of uttered and declared; (b) 
munificence, noun, obective adverbial 
clause; at present, phrase adverbial. 

3. (a) The noun respect; (b) the verb 
repay; (c) the verb repay. 

4. (a) adverb; (b) adjective; (c) ad- 
verb; (d) conjunction; (e) conjunctive, 
adverb. 


5. (a) To repay (line 9). (b) Ex. Dis- 
regarding (line 3). 

6. (a) Could wish (line 8); (b) had not 
(line 7); (c) uttered (line 4). 

7. (a) Possessive case, modifying the 
noun commands; (b) objective case, ob- 
ject of requiting; (c) objective case, 
object of participle disregarding. 

8. Present, he gave; past, he gives; 
future, he will give; present perfect, 
he has given; past perfect, he had giv- 
en; future perfect, he will have given. 

9. (a) Ex. Cortes (line 1). (b) Ex. 
John being beaten he retreated. (¢c) 

ox. Ye call me chief. 

10. Answers will differ. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

1. (a) Ex. Greek: Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle; Roman: Seneca, Quintilian. 
(b) Ex. Socrates; for developing meth- 
ods. Quintilian; devising means for 
utilizing youthful curiosity, memory, 
and readiness to observe. 

2. (1) Luther, Erasmus, Vives, Ra- 
thon, Sturm, Trotzendorf, Neander, 
mus, Rabelais, Montaigne , Melanch- 
swers will diffffer. 

Ascham, Mulecaster, the Jesuits. An- 

38. (1) Luther denounced — scholasti- 
cism, and broadened the curriculum. 
(2) Arnold made manhood the promi- 
nent basis of school government. (8) 
Mann made the work of the superin- 
tendent recognized as indispensable. 
(4) Page developed the first New York 
normal school, and wrote: “The Theo- 
ry and Practice of Teaching.” 

4, 

5. Comenius’s “Orbis Pictus;” 
Locke’s “Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion;” Spencer’s “Education.” 

6. Emile. Answers will differ. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. Answers will differ. 

9. Columbia, 1732. 
New York. 

10. In 1867. 


Froebel. 
King’s College, 


Answers will differ. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) The heart is enveloped in a 
fibrous case known as the pericardi- 
um. This is lined with a membrane 
which secretes a fluid called serum, 
which permits the heart to move free- 
ly and without friction. (b) The eye- 
brows protect the eyes from injury by 


preventing the perspiration from flow- 
into them; the eyelashes form a screen 
for preventing entry of dust and other 
irritants and regulating the amount of 
light which is permitted to enter; the 
eye-lids are supplied with nerves 
which are sensitive and give warning 
of approach of insects, ete. (ce) Elas- 
ticity of the arteries enables them to 
accommodate themselves to the various: 
movements of the body; the tough, 
fibrous material of the walis enables 
them to sustain impulses of the heart 
without rupture. 


2. (a) The biceps is a muscle made 
up of fibers which are in turn made 
up of smaller fibers called fibrillae. (b) 
It is fastened to the bones by means of 
white firm masses of fibrous tissue 
known as tendons or sinews. (c) It is 
voluntary. 

3. (a) The crystalline lens is located 
across the front of the eye behind the 
iris and in front of the vitreous humor; 
(b) it is about one-quarter of an inch 
in thickness, and is shaped like a 
double convex lens; (c) its function is 
to assist the cornea in bringing rays 
of light to a point or “focus” upon the 
retina. 

4. (a) The sabaceous glands secrete 
an oily matter which lubricates the 
skin and thus preserves its softness. 
(b). The lachrymal gland secretes tears 
which lubricate the lids and keeps the 
exposed surface of the eye-balls moist. 
(ec) Membranes secrete and pour into 
the joints as needed a lubricating sub- 
stance called the synovial fluid. 

5. Tight lacing contracts the space’ 
which the lungs occupy, and does not 
give them room to expand to their full. 
extent. 

6. Because fresh air is more health- 
ful and the excitement of contention 
is more stimulating. 

7. Nitrogenous—Fibrin, casein, and 
albumen. Non-nitrogenous—Fat, sugar, 
starch. 

8. Because the skin is another organ 
of excretion, the activity of which is 
increased by active perspiration. 

9. (a) To furnish a.passage for the 
blood from the right ventricle into the 
lungs; to convey certain products of 
digestion to the liver from the blood 
vessels of the intestinal villi. 


10. It irritates and weakens the ac- 
tion of the heart.—School Bulletin. 
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Memorial Day. 





Strew flowers, sweet flowers, on the 
soldiers’ graves, 

For the death they died the nation 
saves. 


’Tis sweet and glorious thus to die— 
Hallowed the spot where their ashes 
lie. 
—_—_—— eo 


Bring the Sweet Flowers. 





Leave not a grave in the gray of the 
twilight 
Barren of flowers, o’er a hero at rest; 
His was the gift of a life full of prom- 
ise; 
Small is the gift we may brin 
best. 


x, at the 


Think of the fond years he gave of his 
manhood; 
Think of the hopes which were dead 
when he fell; 
Think how he died, while he longed for 
some loved one; 
Think of the anguish his lips could 
not tell. 


Think what we have as the price of 
his off’ring; 
Think of the flag that was saved by 
his blood; 

Think what it might be, if he had not 
given 
All that he 
God. 


had for his country and 


Bring then the 
flowers, 
Emblems of love, 
may know 
Hearts do yet burn when their deeds 
are recounted; 
Hands are yet ready devotion to show. 
—P. H. Bristow. 


gift of the beautiful 


that their spirits 





The Graves of the Patriots. 

Here rest the great and good. Here 
they repose 

After their generous toil. A sacred 
band, 

They take their sleep together, while 
the year 


Comes with its early flowers to deck 
their graves, 

And gathers them again, 
frowns. * * * ® 


as Winter 
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BIRDIE BELL. 


SUNBEAM, SONG AND FLOWER. 
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Smor ther seemed the w sil And the world was brighter 
On each list’ner’s face, Spokeof con-so- la - tion And of wondrous grace, 





For that dreary ray. 
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From Beirly’s 
Here let 
tionless lips 
a sound, 


us meet, and while our mo- 


Give not and all around is 


mute 
In the deep Sabbath of a heart too full 


For words or tears—here let us strew 
the sod 
With the first flowers of Spring, and 


make to them 
An offering of the plenty Nature gives, 
And have rendered 
petually. 


they ours—per- 


—J. G. Percival. 
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School Songs, by Permission of A. Beirly, Publisher, Chicago. 


Famous advertisements are to the pub- 
lic what the stock quotations are to the 
broker. Famous, corner Broadway and 
Morgan, buying and selling as it does 
on such a tremendous scale, is always 
able to quote prices lower than others, 
and shrewd, careful shoppers ap- 
preciate the fact. We offer special in- 
ducements to the teachers in the public 
schools, a special discount on all pur- 
chases, and the privilege of opening an 


account with us. That’s certainly 4 
great accommodation. isn’t it? Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 
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Wounded. 


—_—«+. 


Let me lie down 
Just here in the shade of 
torn tree, 
Here, low on the trampled grass, where 
I may see 
The surge of the combat, and where I 
may hear 
The glad cry of victory, cheer upon 
cheer: 
Let me lie down. 


this cannon- 


Weary and faint, 
Prone on the soldier’s couch, ah, how 
can I rest, 
this shot-shattered 
saber-pierced breast? 
Comrades, at roll-call when I shall be 
sought, 
Say I fought till I fell, and fell where 
I fought, 
Wounded and faint. 


With head and 


It was duty! 
Some things are worthless, and some 
others so good 
That nations who buy them pay only in 
blood. 
For Freedom and Union each man owes 
his part; 
And here I pay my share, all warm 
from my heart; 
1 duty. * * *¢ 


I am no saint; 
But, boys, say a prayer. 
that begins, 
“Our Father,” and then says, “Forgive 
us our sins.” 
Don’t forget that part, say that strong- 
ly, and then 
I'll try to repeat it, 
“Amen!” 
Ah! I’m no saint. 


There is one 


and you'll say 


I’m mustered out, 
0 God of our fathers, our freedom pro- 
long, 
And tread down rebellion, oppression 
and wrong! 
0 land of earth’s hope, on thy blood- 
reddened sod, 
I die for the Nation, the Union, and 
God! 
I’m mustered out. 


—William E. Miller. 


—_—-———_+s<-o— 


Spring goods arriving daily at the big 
store, Famous, corner Broadway and 
Morgan. A walk through the store is a 


pleasurable and profitable experience. 


Kaskaskia. 


Frank C. 


By Riehl. 

By old Kaskaskia’s lonesome towers, 
Surrendered to decay, 

We loitered through the random hours 
That filled an idle day; 

And, conning the historic lore 
Of its so bright career, 

We marveled as we stood before 
Those wind-swept ruins drear. 


Here made the pushing pioneer 
His first successful stand, 

When Indians drew the knife, through 

fear 

To lose their chosen land; 

Here, from a crude, log-fashioned fort 
And wooden palisade, 

There rose a town of wide report— 
The seat of Western trade 


When other forts were fixed beyond 
The river at its gate: 

And when the star of empire dawned 
Upon the maiden State, 

"Twas here they brought the soveeign 

seal 

Of office, and the might 

Of Justice, tempered to reveal 
The scope of learning’s light. 


So thrifty once, so proud and ware, 
So full of life; and now 

Within yon church long since no prayer 
Has sent aloft its vow. 

Gone is the pomp of church and State, 
And where in gilded hails 

Once rang the challenge of debate, 
The stalking heron calls. 


By slow, insidious, constant wear, 
The Mississippi's tide 

Has swallowed up those acres fair, 
As with vindictive pride; 

And comes the time, nor distant far, 
Lest special effort saves, 

When these old landmarks as they are 
Must sink beneath the waves. 


Farewell, Kaskaskia, we shall hold 
Thy story ever dear, 

And children, when thy fate is told, 
Will give attentive ear; 

We may not analyze thy blight, 
Nor why nor how it came, 

But of thy passing Time will write 
On finest scrolls of fame. 


Kaskaskia, the oldest town in Illinois 
and the first state capital, was settled 
by the French in 1682. The encroach- 
ment of the Mississippi has almost 
obliterated the old town. About one 
year ago the graveyard began falling 





the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humili- 
ating humors are the most wonderful ever 
recorded. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: New- 


BERY, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potter DruG 
& Cus. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


into the river and the remains of the 
pioneers buried there were removed by 
a commission appointed by the state, to 
a safe resting place further back. Every 
school in Illinois should study carefully 
this beautiful poem. It will make a 
capital recitation. 





GOOD NEWS. 


Mrs. S. J. Marston. 


The fairies told the pale snow flowers; 
The flowers told the bees; 

The bees came forth in sumny hours, 
And told it to the trees: 


The trees unwrapt their little leaves, 

And told it to the birds; 

The birds sang songs 
sheaves; 

All creatures knew the words: 


of harvest 


It woke a downy yellow chick, 
From his warm three weeks’ nap; 
Who, at his window ’gan to pick; 
I heard the casement snap! 
Then looking out, he said to me, 
What I, to you, now say; 
“The spring has come! for don’t you 
see 
That this is Easter Day?” 
—Selected. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
if the ouly positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, onibateen the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting na- 
ture in doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

&aF-Sold by Druggists, 75c. Toledo, O 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 








By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, Ill. 
NO. 4. 
HABITS. 


Watch carefully at all times your 


position and penholding. Eye 
self closely until you have fixed correct 


habits in all of these essential points. 
good, bad and indifferent, 
and one is as hard to get rid of as the 


Habits are 


other when it becomes fixed. 
PLATE 3S. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

Begin work again by practicing on 
the o, a, c and e. Make these letters 
quite rapidly. Use arm movement and 
a little finger action to help in the 
formation of them. These letters are 
made rounder in the vertical than in 
the sloping writing. The r and s re 
quire careful study and practice. Take 
up each one in its regular order, and 
after you have filled about a page of 
the first letter, then practice the word 
copies given in connection with that 
letter. In this manner practice all the 


copies presented in the accompanying 
plate. 


SYSTEMATIC PRACTICE. 
Some of the saddest failures on the 
subject of penmanship are caused by 


your- 
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sin: 


pinball: non-systematic 

Throughout these lessons, 
just one form of capital is given and 
also one form of small letter, unless it 
is the t. Some authors give several 
forms of letter. In a copy-book before 
us, no less than five styles of the capital 
H are given; from all of this assortment 
the child is expected to select some one 
form. What does he do? He tries all 
of them and does not learn to make 
any one well, 


practice. 


FORM. 
without any 


Writing definite outline 
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WE know from the correspondence we 
have had with teachers that very many 
are interested in this series of verticg} 
lessons. Through the kindness of the 
publishers we are enabled to show on 
the opposite page several specimens of 
vertical writing as used in the series of 
copy books. In the nexti ssue we will 
present specimens from other pub. 
lishers. 

Whether you believe in vertical writ. 
ing or not every teacher should be well 
acquainted with the forms used. 
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0 MIA ANAT MANY 


“Firstin the fight and every graceful ul deed.” ” 
PE. 


of form would amount to nothing. “We 
must first see the target before we can 
hit it.’ A careful study of the forms 
of the letters, combined with a free 
movement, is the desired end which we 


wish to accomplish. No complicated 
forms are given; only such letters as 
are easily executed and best adapted 
to business purposes and social cor- 
respondence are presented. 


: ile Ree sm 

John Wilcox of Milford, New York, 
has made a careful study of the wants 
of teachers for something appropriate 
for the closing days of school. One of 
his fine gift cards in the hands of any 
pupil will be considered a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. As he offers 
some samples free we wonder why 


every teacher does not write to him. 





Famous, corner Broadway and mal 
gan, leads the vanin high qualities, 
low prices, and pushing, progressive, 
honorable business methods. Our stand- 
ing offer of ‘‘your money back if you 
want it’’ stands as an absolute guaran- 
tee of every transaction, small or large. 
Teachers in the public schools in part- 
ticular are invited to take advantage of 
the special discount we allow them on 
all purchases. And if you like, we 


should be pleased to open an account 
with you. Remember, Famous, corner 
Broadway and Morgan. 


————+ ®e-  ——— 

TEACHERS of History will find some- 
thing very interesting in the advertise- 
ment of A. Flanagan on page 32. 
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A Page of Vertical Specimens from Leading Publishers. 


dA 


The above are two copies from the American System and two from the Spencerian Vertical, Pub- 
lished by the American Book Co., Chicago, Cincinnati and New York. 
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The Natural System Copyright, 1896, 
Yertical Writing By D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 


Alphabets from the Natural System of Vertical Writing. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Publisher, Boston and Chicago. 


Specimen from Vaile’s Vertical Series, Published by E. H. Butler & Co., 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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PRITIARY DIVISIONS. 


Third Year. 


Language: Write some such phrases 
as John’s hat. The girl’s dress, etc. 
Then secure some such statement as 
the following: 

We write an apostrophe (’) and (s) 
after singular nouns to denote posses 
sion or ownership, thus: John’s hat; 
Mary’s bonnet; the girl’s dress; the 
boy’s sled. 

1. Supply proper words to show pos- 
session: 

1. —— hat is lost. 

2. Was the —— coat torn? 

3. The —— hoop was broken. 

4. The —— toys are very pretty. 

5. Is the —— wing broken? 

2. Use these nouns in sentences to 
show possession; as, 

The cat’s head is round. 

Cat, dog, cow, boy, girl, horse, king, 
eagle, squirrel. 

Plural nouns that end in “s” 
(’) only, to show possession; as, 

The girls’ dresses. 
The boys’ sleds. 

3. Use nouns 
show possession: 

Cats, dogs, cows, boys, girls, horses, 
kings, eagles, squirrels. 

Plural nouns not ending in “s” 
the (’) and (s); as, 

Men’s, women’s, 
geese’s, mice’s. 


take 


these in sentences to 


take 


children’s, oxen’s, 

4. Write sentences containing these 
nouns. 

5. Change the nouns that show pos- 
session to the plural, and write the 
sentences correctly. 

1. The boy’s hat is on the table. 

2. The king’s crown is pure gold. 

3. The man’s coat has a collar and 

5. The girl’s dress is torn. 
sleeves. 

4. The woman’s child goes to mar- 
ket early. 


—C. C. Long. 
Do not use too much of the preced- 
ing for one exercise! just a little daily 
until completed and thoroughly fixed. 
—Trainer’s Lesson Leaf. 


SPELLING. 


Fifth Year. 


A suffix is a significant syllable or 
combination of syllables joined to the 
end of a primitive word; as, ing, ly, 
ancy.—Irish. 

A few of the common suffixes will 
be sufficient for this grade. As, able 
and ible, that may or can be, worthy 
to be; as, tamable, 
able, 





defensible, read- 


Arrange these words in a column; 
in a second join the suffix able or ible, 
remembering that the root word drops 
the final e except after ¢ or g; tame, 
blame, cure, eat, love, pay, peace, 
move, fuse, force (why rejected?), sale, 
pass, trace, change, charge, rate, teach, 
erase, convert, diffuse, 
the dictionary to determine 
whether the suffix is ible or able. 
Select the simplest suffixes for this 


reverse, etc. 


Consult 


grade. See any good spelling book. 
No. 2 is easily made up; be critical 


about the spelling. 
In No. 8 choice of words is a good 
exercise; as, 


1. He is a (hail, hale) old man. 


2. The (hale, hail) broke out the 
some (panes, pains) of glass. 
3. He will (gild, guild) the frame 


work. 

4. He is a member of the (gild, guild) 
and will be found truthful. 

5. The ship hove in (site, cite, sight). 

6. The (sight, 
one, 

7. He will (clime, climb) the hill. 

8. She sought a sunny (clime, climb) 
for her health. 

% The (hail, hale) old) man _ will 
(clime, climb) the mountain to see the 
pretty and the 
(guild, gild) the streamlets below. 

No. 4. 


cite, site) is a good 


(cite, site, sight) sun 


Ly=like, manner: as, manly, 


like a man; bravely, in a brave man- 
ner. 

Make a list of these:—calm, court, 
shrewd, chief. dear. meek, proud, 
coarse, mortal, love, ete. 


In a second column have the pupil to 
write the root with suffix and proper- 
ly spelled; in a third let him write the 
definition. 

Mark the silent 

Place (or have some pupil do so for 
you) a few of the following words 
upon the blackboard for the class, or 
better, put two or more classes togeth- 


letters. 


er for a contest; as a preparation for - 


a careful comparison, cut some paper 
into narrow strips and after distribut- 
ing require each pupil to write his 


——e 
— 





name (or No.) at the head of the Paper; 





then uncover the list and require clagg 
to copy and strike out silent letters; 
the papers may be quickly graded by 
having them exchanged and requiring 
pupils to check pff errors as yoy If in 
strike out the silent letters upon the the les 
blackboard. A committee of two, se ber. 
lected by the contestants might check 
the lists and decide the victor; at any 1. D 
rate, let the class be filled with enthv- 2. A! 
siam and a desire to understand every paper, 
word as decided. Use dictionary 3. A 
where disputes arise.! 4. C 

Use the exercise where needed: 8, allo 
lamb rhomb before 
limb ghost 
numb heir 5 
comb hour 
thumb honor 
crumb ghastly 

= 
czar knock 
scene ealk 
scent chalk 
scissors balk 
victuals stalk 
Wednesday folk 
handsome balm 
handkerchief knob 
grab knit 
gnaw knead 
knave knife 
knee calf 
kneel half 
knot could 
knight would 
know should ’ 
gnash qualm 
gnarl halve 
sign salve 
reign psalms * 
deign hymn 
feign kiln 
phlegm autumn 
rhyine solemn 
thyme solemn 
SPELLING LESSONS. 
Take one or more of the following 





topics and require a class, or a combi- 
nation of classes, to tell as well as they 
can about what they have seen in the 


garden pond 

kitchen field 

sky woods 

river barnyard 

cage stable 

school blacksmith-shop 
dining-room bottle 

book pasture, etc. 


Let the statements be in sentences 
and give special attention to the 

1. Arrangement. 

2. Spelling. 

3. Punctuation. 

4. Use of the verb saw. 

5. The general appearance. 

6. And other needed suggestions. 

This affords a valuable exercise in 
spelling. 








—Trainer’s Lesson Leaf. 
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DRAWING LESSONS. 





BY J. H. BARRIS. 





If inexperienced in drawing prepare 
the lesson as directed in January num- 
ber. 

LESSON M. 

1. Draw as in Fig. 1. 

9, Ask class to draw the 
paper, Slate or blackboard. 

3. Add lines as Fig. 2. 

4, Complete by adding lines as Fig. 
8 allowing class time to add each line 
before you draw next line. 
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LESSON N. 


1. Draw as in Fig. 1. 
2. Add lines as Fig. 2 
3. Add lines as in Figs. 3 and 4. 
4. Complete by adding 


LESSON O. 

1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

2. Complete as Fig. 2. 
LESSON P. 

. Draw dotted lines as Fig. 1. 

Add lines as in Figs. 2 and 3. 

3. Complete as in Fig. 4. 
LESSON Q. 

. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

. Add lines as Fig. 2. 

3. Complete as Fig. 3. 
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aes as Fig. 5. 
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Physiology Puzzle. 


—s— 


By a Bishop of Oxford. 


(This physiology puzzle has proved a 
pleasing change to children under my 


eare. May it serve others equally well, 
is the wish of M. J. R., Boston.) 


I am the trunk: 
1. With two lids—eye-lids. 


2. With two musical instruments— 
(ear)drums. 

3. With two established measures— 
feet. 


4. With 
dispense with—nails. 

5. With a couple of good tish—soles. 

6. With a great number of shell fish 
—muscles. 

7. With 


articles a carpenter cannot 


two lofty trees—palms. 

8. With fine flowers—tulips. 

9. With fruit—Adam’s apple. 

10. With two playful animals—calves. 

11. With a number of smaller ones, 
not so tame—hares. 

12. With also a fine stag—hart. 

13. With a number of whips without 
handles—lashes. 

14. With weapons of war—arms. 

15. With a number of weather-cocks 
—veins. 

16. With 
in(n)steps. 

17. With the house of commons on 
the eve of a division—ayes and no’s(e). 


the steps of a _ hotel— 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists. 


18. With two scholars—pupils. 
19. With places of worship—temples. 
20. With ten Spanish grandees to 
wait upon me—ten-“dons.” 
—Journal of Education, Boston. 





Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, prides itself onthe great variety 
and splendid assortment of its cloaks, 
wraps, dresses, corsets and underwear, 
hosiery, gloves, millinery, and notions. 
We would be pleased to have the public 
school teachers of St. Louis come and 
take advantage of our special discount 
to teachers, and will gladly open an 
account with you. Come and take a 
walk on the largest clothing floor in 
the world. Famous, Broadway and Mor- 
gan. 








FINE GIFT 


for last day of school CAR DS 

a eon Our cards 

atic.,1 2c., 3c., 4c,, each are barga 

stamps br aemnaten’ Booklets 6c. 10c. J 
TO TEACH ER R Ss. 
Catalogue and few sample re- 
ward Cards free. Best goods 

for the price. 

&@ Mention this paper. 
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JOHN WILCOX, 
MILFORD, N. Y. 
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Boys and Cigarettes. 





For Fourth Year Pupils. 


—_——e— 


Many boys fall into bad _ habits 
through thoughtlessness; more yield to 
temptation through ignorance of the 
consequences of taking the first steps 
in the wrong direction. 

In this lesson the subject of cigarettes 
and their effect on a boy’s life should 
be treated in a frank, open way, which 
will convince the boys of the danger as 
well as the folly of smoking even one 
cigarette. 

Fourth grade boys are peculiarly 
subject to these temptations, and at the 
same time are at that age when goody- 
goody talk has little weight with them. 
They must be met with facts and rea- 
sonable arguments if the majority of 
them are to be convinced. 

THE LESSON. 

Begin with the story of tobacco, of 
its cultivation by the Indians, and of 
its first introduction into England by 
those who came over here to colonize 
Virginia. The story, familiar to us, but 
new to the children, of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his servant, will arouse 
their interest, and disarm those who 
may have come to class thinking that 
they were to have a prosy time with 
this lesson. When the class have be- 
come awakened on the subject, turn to 
the board and write the question: 

Is tobacco good for food? 

Some boy, whose father chews to- 
bacco, will be ready to say that people 
never eat it, that chewers are very care- 
ful not to swallow even the juice, and 
that is one reason why they spit so fre- 
quently. 

Then draw out the fact that tobacco 
does not make muscle, nor bone, nor 
blood; that it does not help a boy grow 
as milk, vegetables and meat do. When 
the point has been discussed, call for a 
statement of the fact as given below, to 
be written on the board under the ques- 
tion: 

Tobacco is not a food and does not in 
any way help to make us strong. 

After convincing the class of the use- 
lessness of tobacco, proceed to set forth 
the harmfulness of the habit and the 
danger of trifling with a habit which 
may enslave one so completely that he 
has not the power to free himself. The 
quotations which are appended to this 
lesson will be of great service in this 
part of the recitation. Some of the 
shorter ones should be written on the 
board and copied by the pupils into 
their note books at the close of the les- 


son. 


The first step in the second division 
of the recitation is to lead the class to 
understand, if they do not already 
know, what it is in the tobacco which 
makes its use injurious and, in some 
cases, fatal. 
the poison 
should 


The quotations concerning 
nicotine in the tobacco 
here be until some 
member of the class can write a state- 
ment on the board something like the 
following: 

Tobacco is not only not a food, but it 
contains nicotine, which is an active 
poison. 

Do not give the pupils an exaggerated 
idea of the matter. The truth is suffi- 
ciently strong. Tell them, that like 
many other poisons, nicotine taken in 
very small quantities, as for instance in 
smoking one cigar or cigarette, does 
not often kill a person outright, but 
may be injurious. 

CIGARETTES. 

In taking up this topic, the following 
outline may be used by the teacher as a 
guide in conducting the recitation, or 
may be placed upon the board as each 
point is taken up: 

Cigarettes. 


discussed 


1. Of what are cigarettes made? 

2. Natural appetite and tobacco 
appetite. 

. Smoking may lead to drinking. 

. Effects on a boy’s health: 

a. Effect on growth. 

b. Effect on the brain. 

ce. Effect on the heart. 

d. Effect on the nervous system. 
5. Selfishness of the habit. 

6. Effect on business prospects. 

7. Cost of the tobacco habit. 

The class should be told of what 
cigarettes are made, for nicotine is not 
the only poison which lurks in these 
tiny rolls. Some cigarettes are said to 
contain opium or other narcotic drugs, 
and it is said that many are wrapped 
in paper which has been bleached with 
a preparation of arsenic. 

> ok * > * o * 


a7 


em © 


The use of tobacco may create an ap- 
petite for itself which no food will sat- 
isfy and which may enslave the user. 

In connection with the last topic, the 
fact that the use of tobacco may lead 
to. the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
should be brought out. 

Horace Greeley said, “Show me a 
drunkard that doesn’t use tobacco, and 
I will show you a white blackbird.” 

Tobacco smoking dries the mem- 
branes of the mouth and throat and 
creates an unnatural thirst, which the 
smoker often seeks to slake with alco- 
holic liquors. 





——— 
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Do not give the class the idea that gy 
smokers eventually drink, for such jg 
not the case, but the fact that so large 
a proportion of the drinkers smoke, and 
that is so many instances the tobacg 
habit has led to the drink habit, ig one 














good reason for shunning cigarettes, 

If the blackboard outline is used, the 
following concise statements may yp 
obtained from the class and subsequent. 
ly written on the board: 

(1) Cigarette smoking dries the mep. 
branes of the mouth and throat an 
tends to create a thirst which may lead 
to the use of alcoholic drinks. 

(2) Cigarette smoking may hinder the 
growth, dull the brain and injure the 
health. 

(3) It is neither fair nor right to 
smoke cigarettes where those who do 
not use tobacco are obliged to breathe 
the smoke. 

(4) Cigarette smoking can be of no 
advantage to a boy in his life-work and 
may seriously interfere with his busi- 
ness chances. 

(5) Cigarette smoking is an expensive 
habit which few boys and young me 
should afford. 

Abridged from 
Journal, 


School Physiology 


A Little Lesson in Grammar. 


—_—e 
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BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY. 


John Eliot, of blessed memory, the 
apostle to the Indians, in the year 1666, 
published at Cambridge a little essay 


“To Bring the Indian Tongue Into 


Rules.” The printer was Marmaduke 
Johnson. At the outset of this little 


work, which Eliot styles “The Indian 
Grammar Begun,” he defines grammar 
as follows: 
“Grammar is the 
Speaking.” 


Art or Rule of 
He goes on to say: 
“There be two parts of Grammar. 
“1. The art of making words. 
“2. The art of 
speech.” 


ordering words for 

Now let us go back to John Eliot's 
definition and division. 

“The art or rule of speaking.” 

“The art 
speech.” 


of ordering words for 


One need not know the logic of it, but 


he must know the fact. He may not re 
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juce it to rules as Eliot tried to do with 
the Indian tongue, 

But if one learns the “art of ordering 
words for speech” he must be cogni- 
mat of the true usage, the accepted 
and established and crystalized style, or 
pan, or system of using the words ém- 
ployed. The trouble with young people 
or old people who talk incorrectly is 
that they either do not know or do not 
cre for correctness of usage. Instead 
of following the common custom of the 
best writers and speakers, they follow 
the common custom of incorrect writ- 
ers and speakers, mostly speakers. 

To correct the ungrammatical lang- 
uage of pupils in school their errors 
must be pointed out to.them, and they 
must be induced by such means as have 
intrinsic power to change their custom. 
The best. way probably is to take the 
points of erroneous speech one by one 
and tell the youth what is correct, and, 
if possible, induce him to accept the 
right. “False syntax,” so-called, is ut- 
terly indefensible. But the correction 
of individual errors is to be highly com- 
mended. When you find one writing 
“The above examples are sufficient,” 
tell him to say ‘the, foregoing,” ete. In- 


stead of “Does it look good enough” 
tell the boy or girl to say “well 


enough.” 

Instead of “like I do” say “as I do.” 
“Seldom or ever’ should be “seldom if 
ever” or “seldom or never.” 

Never say, “These kind of things” 
but “This kind of things.” Avoid say- 
ing, “I will try and do it,” but say “I 
will try to do it.” Avoid using 
pect” for “suspect.” Say “suspect” 
rather than “mistrust.” 

Here is a very common error. People 
say, “Every man or woman should do 
their duty.” It should be, “Every man 
or woman should do his duty.” 

Again, “If you look sternly at any 
one they will start or flinch.” “He will 
start.” 

“The highway commissioner fixed the 
toad, the lady fixed her hair, the boy 
fixed his kite,’ ete. “Repaired the 
road;” “arranged her hair;’ ‘mended 
his kite.” 

The old adage is, “A word to the 
wise,” ete. These ought ye to have 
done and not leave the others undone. 
—Boston Journal of Education. 


“ax. 


or 
Cooper County, Missouri, will vote 
on the question of adopting county 
supervision this year. County super- 
Vision always means better teachers, 
better teaching and better schools. We 
hope every teacher in the county will 
work enthusiastically to interest the 
Voters in this measure, so that it may 
carry by a large majority. 


No Official Bulletin This Year. 





President Dougherty sends the fol- 
lowing note: 

“The officers of the N. E. A. will not 
authorize the publication of an Official 
Bulletin for the Buffalo meeting in 
July, 1896. They have determined to 
leave the publication of the pro- 
grammes and the advertisement of the 
meeting, transportation facilities, ex- 
cursions and the like to the Educa- 
tional Press of the country; and they 
recommend to all railroads and other 
advertisers to confer with these pub- 
lications as the best medium of com- 
munication with the teachers of the 
country who, it is believed, can be 
reached more promptly and extensive- 
ly through the Educational Press than 
by any other means.” 

This is as it should be. The Educa- 
tional Press always have been doing 
the most efficient advertising for the 
meetings of all teachers’ associations, 
both State and national, and we aré 
glad to see it thus recognized: 

The following are the members of 
the Educational Press Association of 
America: 

American Journal of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo.; American Teacher, Boston, 
Mass.; American School Board Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis.; Colorado School 
Journal, Denver, Colo.; Educational 
Review, New York City, N. Y.; Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; Educational News, 
Newark, Del.; Iowa Normal Monthly, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Iowa Schools, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Interstate Review, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Journal of Pedagogy, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Kindergarten News, 
Springfield, Mass.; Michigan Modera- 
tor, Lansing, Mich.; New England 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.; 
Northwestern Journal of Education, 
Columbus, O.; Primary Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Popular Educator, Boston, 
Mass.; Public School Journal, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, Lancaster, Pa.; Primary School, 
New York City, N. Y.; Pacific Educa- 
tional Journal, San Francisco, Cal.; 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y.; 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.; School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn.; The 
School Journal, New York City, N. Y.; 
Teachers’ Institute, New York City, N. 
Y.; Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex.; 
Teachers’ World, New York City, N. 
Y.; Western Teacher, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison, Wis.; Western School Jour- 
nal, Topeka, Kas. 





PHYSIOLOGY, OR 
WE LIVE IN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This is an old subect, but the meth- 


THE HOUSE 
By Mary Wood-Allen. 


od is both new and unique. As in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, so in this work, 
important truths are stated, and illus- 
trated in a way to make them inter- 
esting and instructive. The continuity 
of thought made possible by the au- 
thor’s method makes a lasting impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind and enables 
the pupil to see and realize the value 
of an elementary knowledge of the 
functions of body in their intimate re- 
lations to the functions of mind; a 


knowledge very important to the 
teacher who would economize the 


time and energies of pupils under his 
instruction in any department of hu- 
man knowledge. Ignorance of the 
principles of physiology result not 
alone in a waste of time and energy, 
but in irreparable harm to mind and 
body. The remedy for this evil is 
found in this little book, stated and 
illustrated in a charming way. 
GEO. E. SEYMOUR. 


STUDIES IN EDUCATION: SCI- 
ENCE, ART, HISTORY. By B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
of the Science and the Art of Teaching 
in the University of Michigan. Chica- 
go and New York. Werner School 
Book Company. 

In this volume of 384 pages Prof. 
Hinsdale presents twenty essays and 
addresses on as many different aspects 
of the general subject of education. 
The variety gives special interest to 
the book, and the brevity of treatment 
to which the author was driven by 
the conditions under which he wrought 
out his thought in dealing with each 
theme has insured close adherence to 
vital elements and principles. 

Take, for example, his brief address 
on “The Teacher’s Preparation,” and 
even here we can only summarize. The 
teacher in dealing with the pupil 
must have a comprehensive method 
rather than a repertoire of methods. 
But this means that he himself must 
have already attained at least a rela- 
tively ripe culture. Neither knowledge 
nor power can be transferred from 
mind to mind. And we are sure Prof. 
Hinsdale will approve when we add 
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to this the corollary that mind grows 
only through self-activity, and true 
teaching is nothing else than rightly 
chosen and regulated stimulation of 
one mind by another mind. And we 
are the more assured of this when we 
find him declaring that ‘the enthusi- 
asm of knowledge is a prime requisite 
of the best teaching.” In short, as we 
may add, a growing teacher is the cen- 
tral secret of growth on the part of the 
pupil. The publishers have shown ex- 
cellent taste in the form they have 
given the book. 


W. M. B. 
ENGLISH IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. By William Morton 


Payne. Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 

During the past half-dozen years 
particular attention has been called 
to the defective condition in which 
English studies have been allowed to 
continue in many of our first-class 
institutions. The Committee of Ten, 
as it was called, representing the best 
known Eastern institutions of learn- 
ing, issued, a few years ago, its re- 
port on the subject, and was followed 
by a conference, which has recently 
made quite a number of highly im- 
portant recommendations. Mr. Payne's 
work, mostly made up of ar- 
ticles that have already appeared in 
the Dial, is very timely. His admir- 
able introduction is itself a model of 
fluent English, and gives the gist of 
the whole matter. The rest of the 
work consists of contributions from 
professors at the various institutions 
—short papers descriptive of the Eng- 
lish courses followed where they have 
control. It is noticeable that some of 
the most distinguished institutions bi- 
furcate the English course, and make 
linguistics a wholly separate study. 
This is the case at Columbia College, at 
Cornell and at the Stanford University. 
Literature is thus separated from phil- 
osophy with which it is by no means 
inseparably allied. Indeed, English lit- 
erature is peculiar in being philological- 
ly Anglo-Saxon, and in almost all re- 
spects, ethically, metrically and other- 
wise, to be classed as a product of 
France, Italy, Greece and Palestine. 
A perusal of the present work will 
prove interesting to teachers. The 
courses described mark a wonderful 
advance in the standard of even ten 
years ago, and pointing to a time not 
far distant when really advanced 
work will be done in English at all 
our high institutions. Even the most 
materially practical of scientific in- 


structors are beginning to confess, and 
in a very candid manner, that a lad 
who does not accurately know his 
mother tongue, is of little use for any 
high-class work. Mr. Payne points 
out that educators would have one- 
fourth of the whole school time devot- 
ed to instruction in the English lan- 
guage. “Better English” is the de- 
mand that comes from our science col- 
leges. The secondary schools must an- 
swer to the demand and follow the 
lead that is now being given to them 
by the universities. 
J. M. DIXON. 


POEMS OF THE PIASA. By Frank 
C. Riehl. Melling & Gaskins, publish- 
ers, Alton, Ill. Price, regular edition, 


$1.25. Souvenir edition, $2.00. 
The Indian has long since passed 


from the shores of the mighty Missis- 
sippi, but he has left here many relics 
of his power in days gone by. Allthe 
region around the confluence of the 
Illinois and Missouri rivers with the 
Father of Waters is particularly rich 
in legendary stories concerning the life 
and habits of the powerful tribes who 


once inhabitated this region. These 
folk-lore stories, handed down from 


one generation to another, are held in 
almost sacred reverence by the Indians 
and they have a peculiar interest and 
charm which make them 
sacred to his pale-faced brother. 

Not since Longfellow sang the song 
of Hiawatha has there appeared any- 
thing so beautiful as Mr. Riehl’s ‘“Le- 
gend of the Piasa Bird.” To anyone 
who has looked out over the waters 
and the vast stretch of country from 
Prospect street in Alton, Ill., the ‘‘Le- 
gend of the Lover’s Leap” has a pe- 
culiar charm that will never be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Riehl is truly one of 
ture’s poets. Whether singing the In- 
love walking among the 
hills or strolling through the orchard, 
he bursts into poetry which always 
strikes a responsive chord. Besides 
the thirteen Indian lays and legends 
there are fifty-four poems on various 
themes, every one of them a gem. 

The book is very neatly printed and 
elegantly bound. 


almost as 
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THE WERNER MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE SERIES. First German book 
by M. J. Martin, A. M. The Werner 
Co., Chicago, II. 


At a glance at this little book we can 
see the work of an experienced teacher 





who, at the outset of a series y 
four progressive books, knows what he 
aims at. Iftheplan, as outlined in th 
preface is followed up, certainly gooj 
results must be attained, if the teacher 
using the book understands, at ql 
times, how to raise and maintain th 
necessary interest. Especially as to the 
study of Grammar, we agree with th 
author, that as little as possible ough 
to be presented at a time to beginner 
in order not to hamper them in the aq 
quisition of fluency. In this respect, | 
fear that a little too much is given js 
the beginning book, as it presuppose 
that the learner possesses a goodly 
knowledge of his own, the English 
Grammar. 

The Conversational exercises are well 
adapted, although we should hay 
wished that such questions be limited 
to the smallest number, which ca 
merely be answered by yes or no. 


By the exclusive use of monasyllabic 
words throughout the book, something 
novel is presented beth to teachers ani 
students, which, necessarily, must fe 
cilitate the work. Though a certain 
kind of copy book is intended to a- 
company the book, whereby to teach 
script, yet I think it would enhance the 
usefulness of the book if the alphabeti- 
cal table would also furnish all the let- 
ters in plain script. 

We can predict a large sale of the 
book, if the following series prove to 









be in keeping with its initiatory book. 
Wo. DEUTSCH, 


The March issues of the Riverside 
Literature Series are: No. 93, Shakes 
peare’s “As You Like It’; and No. &, 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Books I.-IIl. 
Both of these numbers have been e& 
pecially edited for this series, and ar 
equipped with material in the way of 
notes, introductions, ete., which make 
them very valuable for school and co- 
lege use. These books are each pub 
lished in paper covers, at 15 cents, net. 








Arbor Day in the East. 
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BUSINESS. 





Dear County Superintendent, Com- 


‘missioner or Examiner:—You will hold 


an Institute this summer, and you will 
want every one of your teachers to 
subscribe for the best educational 
journal they can secure. We want an 
agent to show them the American 


Journal of Education, and take sub- 


scriptions for it at the special half-rate, 
only 50 cents per year. 
Will you please send us a postal card 
answering the following questions: 
1. When and where will your Insti- 
tute be held? 
2. Who will you recommend for our 
agent? 
A WORD TO THE READERS. 
Don’t forget this year, 
To do as you did before; 
Patronize our advertisers, 
So we can get some more. 
And be very careful to say American 


Journal of Education when writing an 


advertiser. 

Many of the leading colleges and 
summer schools are represented § in 
this number. Have you sent for their 


/eatalogues ? 


BOOKS. 

Are you_ looking out for new books? 
There are more than fifty different 
books advertised in this number; can 
you find them? 

CARDS. 

The very best firms in the country 
have their advertisement in this Jour- 
nil. You can order by mail much eas- 
ier and cheaper than you could go to 
the store and select them from a large 
stock. 

VARIOUS 

Then there are many other articles 
too numerous to mention. We are 
very careful to admit only advertise- 
ments of reliable firms who do as they 
promise. We will never admit an un- 
reliable advertisement if we can help 
it, for you know this is 

BusINEss. 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHWEST. 


Parties who intend visiting the south- 
west should bear in mind the fact that 
the Iron Mountain Route is the short- 
est and quickest line to the principal 
pointsin Arkansas, Texas and the Great 
Southwest. For descriptive and illustrat- 
ed pamphlets, and for full particulars 
concerning tickets, tiame tables, rates, 
etc.. address the company’s agents, or 
H. C. Townsend, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers of unquestioned ability always in 
demand and personally recommended. 

Register now for September positions. 
rollment fee not necessary. 


AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells TH AT is something, but of 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


mends you , that is more. ours RECOMMENDS 
Bu- aprtf -C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for circular. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager, TEACHERS WANTED. American 


No. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Louis. é-iy. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, W ash- 
ngton, Toronto, Kansas City, Denver, Lis An- 
geles Agency Manual «ree. mayl2t. 











TELESCOPES. 





BUCKEYE es FOUNDRY, 


. Best Graaec Pm and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


IF YOU WANT ~ 


Any Book or Magazine, School 
Apparatus or Supplies, a Type- 
writer, a Bicycle or Mimeograph, 
address 


PERRIN &, SMITH 
. LOUIS, MO. 





A special design for Amateurs and Teachers. Equatorial, 
clear definition with powers 48-288. Shows the Moon as if 
filling 44 the visible heavens—a very map of mountains and 
volcanoes ; Jupiter 7 times larger than the Moon to the naked 
eye: his belts, transit shadows; divides 7/ Orionts 1". Far 
the cheapest Jower/ful telescope ever offered. Within reach 
7 school and yoy es of astronomy. Lens aaee 
ADE. Send stamp for pamphlet and valuab 


LOHMANN BROS., 201 ¥. Mal st, Greenville, Ohio. 











WANTED! 
AT ONCE. 


to enroll to take 

a [ our courses by 

— ae in 

athe. 

matics, Pedagogy, and all eer g tt of 

learning. Send for our 24-page catalogue. The 

BEST school of the kind IN THE LAND. Stu- 
dents in every state. Address 


National Correspondence Normal, 


FENTON, MICH. 


If you want the best, most conven- 
vent, and cheapest School Ink, get 


Barbour’s Tablet Ink 


It is sold in tablet form—dry, com- 
pact, easily sent by mail or express 

o chance to freeze. spill, or evapor- 
ate. Put the tablets into water and 
let them dissolve. You can make 
just as much as is needed at a time 
Jsed by hundreds of teachers and 
superintendents Enough tabletsto 
make a quart of Ink. 25c. gallon, 
75c.; ten gallons, $6.00 We pay the 
postage Sample tree if you ask for 


it. BARBOUR TABLET INK CO, © 
8 Evansville Ind © 
GCODOQDODOQDOOQODOQOODQOOQOOQOOOQOOK e 
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a“ Catalogues. 


College 





E want to correspond with Schools and Colleges 
that issue Catalogues. We are specially pre- 

ared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 
very best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will 
send sample of the kind of work we do, and make 
you asatisfactory price for doing the work. When 
photograph is furnished we will insert a beautiful 
half-tone of your School Building, free of charge. 


PERRIN & SIITH, 


General Printers, 
423 to 425 North Second Street, eae ST. LOUIS, MO 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ r 


TEXT BOOKS 


are used ina large number of Common Schools 
in the United States and in leading Business 
Colleges, High Schools and Academies 
where they give entire satisfaction. They are 
labor-saving, practical and up-to-date. No 
drudgery, and no dissatisfied pupils when 
these books are used. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, 


Send for particulars, Quality high. Price low 


SPELLING.—Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
containing 4,000 words, commonly mispelled, 
together with definitions. Every teacher who 
is — the — is delighted with it. You 
wou € too if you saw it. Sample copy. post- 
paid, fifteen cents. . — 


OTHER Goop Books. —Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Mental Arithmetic, Commercial law, Os- 
goodby’s Shorthand, New Practital Grammar 
and Correspondence, Civil Government, De- 
Scriptive Economics, Pen Written Copies (re- 
produced.) Specimen pages and illustrated 
catalogue sent free to teachers and school 
Officers, 


Williams & Rogers, 
PUBLISHERS, 


384 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Office, Rochester, N. Y, 


FIVE USEFUL BOOKS. 








Corwrrr 


were wer 


Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, for ALL 
FIVE are in ONE mar- 
velous combinationVE S T- 
POCKET OR WRIT- 
ING-DESK volume, 


called... 


The New Webster Ditionary 


and Complete Vest- Pocket 
192 Pages, 55x Saige 
2% in. Weight, Library. OES ct late! 


2 ounces... . AE le! 


(1.) 45,800 WORDS with full dia- 
critical marking, giving spelling and pronun- 
ciation as in Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, (other pocket dictionaries give only about 
half as many words and only partial pronun- 
ciation.) (2.) A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. (3.) A Complete Parliamentary Man- 
ual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s, and fully 
equal to either of these books, a truly grea 
feature. (4.) Practical Short Cuts in Figures, 
with Business and Social Forms. (5,) A Lit- 
erary Guide, cevering all phases of letter writ- 
ing, rules for the use of capitals punctuation, 
etc. A very popular aid to knowledge. 2d year, 
2d 100,000 copies. Should be owned by every 
teacher and person of intelligence, whether 
lady or gentleman. 


Cloth 25 cents; Morocco, gilt, 5O cents. 


40 PER CENT. DISCOUNT on 


12 or more copies. Order in time to re-order for 
your friends Makes a handsome present. Get 
up an order for your school. 


AGENTS WANTED. LARGE 
DISCOU NTS. Special Circular Free. 


ADDRESS,... 


E. F. MILES, - - Publisher, 
324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. HAHNEMANN 
. ‘ 

It will pay every school teacher who reads M d ] it \| d § | 
this notice, and who wishes to better his or her b Ica 0 g b ) 0 pite 
condition in life, to write at once for our beau- “ 
tiful Souvenir Catalogue, and College Journal, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

FREE. They contain information of value to The Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 
you. Write now. Address in this institution will commence Sept. 15th 
1896. New college building, elevators, restay. 

D. L. MUSSELMAN, rant, reading rooms and laboratories. Every 


thing modern. Experienced teachers. Equalit 
in sex, For lecture card and announcement ad- 
dress, - R. COBB, M. D,, 

2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 


Prest. Gem City Business College, 
m ir2t. Quincy, Ill. 








——$—— 


UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indiay 
Service as Superintendents, Teach. 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
who pass the Examinations with 
high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil ‘Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ‘“‘ AMERICAN Jour- 
Write J. A. JOEL & CO., NAL OF EDUCATION.” 

: ‘ 88 Nassau St., N. Y. Nat. Correspondence Institute, 

for Discounts and ’ Washington, D.C J 

Price Listto Mention Am. Jour. of Education. site ipepias Nae 


Cook County Normal Summer School. 


> == CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ——=— > 
Francis W. Parker, Prin. --- July 13th to July 3ist, 1896. --- Thirteen Departments, 


A systematic presentation of the theory of concentration by the REGULAR FACULTY of the 
Cook County Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 
For circulars of information address WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 


B4U BUY YOUR 


SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


——— FOR 
Schools, Homes and Parades 


Best American Goods 
only. Lowest prices 
in the U. S. 














6916 Perry Ave., Station O., Chicago, Illinois: 





+TUO NEU TEXT BOOKS. 


I. Seymour’s New Method ia Double Entry Bookkeeping, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 


Il. Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. PART II.— Common 
Fractions. PART III —Compound Numbers. PART IV.— Percentage and Ap- 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetica] analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. FoR SCHOOLS, 20c. 

Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 
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GEO. E. SEYMOUR, St. Louis High School, Mo. 


() times out of 10 


The New York Journal recently offered ten bicycles to the 


ten winners in a guessing contest, leaving the choice of 
machines to each. All of them chose * s % 


COLUMB 
“| BICYCLES 


Nine immediately, and one after he had looked 
at others. And the Journal bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 
each for them. On even terms a Columbia will be chosen 


TEN times out of TEN 


1896 Art C: 1 fi f the Col 
agent: by mail fortwo dicent stamee* POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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THIS 1S THE BOOKD> 


“peirly’s School Songs No. 1° for public or pri- 
yate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
JORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid. .................... $ .35 
Per dozen, postpaid esnseesenee 4. 
Prices. ) ber dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 


Per hundred, express not paid... 30.00 
Acomplete sample for examination......... -20 
Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMI'‘UIM.—A complete set 
of BEIRLY’S ELEMENTARY Music CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 88x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 
Songs” for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRISCO FAST LIMITED, 


A vestibuled through fast express 
train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:00 
p» m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft. 
Smith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with- 
out change of cars; is handsomely 
equipped with gas-lighted Coaches, Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Pullman Draw 
ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. 
Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 
hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
86 hours. The most attractive and pop- 
ular route between St. Louis and Texas, 
crossing three ranges of mountains, 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offering 
grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines. For full and particular informa- 
tion, with maps, time tables etc., call 
upon or address ticket agent, 101 N. 
Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis. 

D. WISHART, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line 
St. Louis, Mo 








TO CRIPPLE CREEK IN A HURRY. 


Passengers destined to the greatest 
Gold Camp in the world should by all 
means purchase tickets via the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, theredy avoiding all 
delays enroute. This line offers three 
hours the quickest time between St. 
Louis and Cripple Creek. Consult agents 
before purchasing tickets via other 
routes. H. C. Townsend, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


act 


GENTS, ... 
TTENTION. 


This year will be a remarkable one 
for the growth and advancement of the 
American Journal of Education. Never 
before has such a Journal been given 
atsuch a remarkably low price. 


JUST THINK OF IT! 
50 Cents PER YEAR! 





tar Write for terms and 
territory to-day. 





ENGLISH clLAssice 


For High Schools, Academies, and all Schools and Classes of a Similar Grade. 
Shakespeare’s Plays—Macbeth, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Scott’s‘*The Iady of the Lake,” Goldsmith’s "The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph. D. Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. Introductory price per volume, 48 cents. 

SELECT ENGLISH Classics: Six Centuries of English Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics, selected and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tory price, 72cents each. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, By Margaret s. Mooney. Popular 
classic myths and their rendering by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, 
$1.25. SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Biography Notes, etc., by James E. 
Thomas, B A. (Harvard). Introductory price, 48c. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 


Our illustrated Catalogue gives full description of allof our superior text books. We cheerfully 
mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 37 West 10th Street, New York, 
Two modes of registration. Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 


Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians. 





Aids for Teaching 


Art and History. 
ADELE 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 


reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


rice, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


mailed on application to THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 
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646 Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





IN SCHOOL, OFFICESHOME 


<= 
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You require shelving—here 
or there—much or little — 
often can not tell inadvance 
just what would best suit. 
To have it put up in the 
usual way is expensive, and 
when complete it oft becomes apparent all too soon that 
*twould suit the purpose ever so much if just a little dif- 
ferent. Toavoid all these difficulties use the 


KOCH PAT. SHIFTABLE BRACKETS” —“"*® 


ge iu putting up your shelving. Any one can put up 
shelving, and add to.it or take off, above, below, 
or at either end, should occasion require. Such 
Shelving is Adjustable too; changeable to meet 
any requirement, and quite as portable as the 
articles that may be carried on it. For books, 
bric-a-brac, etc., such shelving is just splendid. 

For circulars and other information, address 
the manufacturers, 


KOCH A. B. CO., 


536 [ain Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, also carry a full supply. 
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Oneonta 


NOW READY ~~ 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing, 





MUL RULER YR YAS YANN? 
sapere 
AGERE DNDRD AVG AKA ey 


merely the old slant letters straightened up, but 
TICAL SCRIPT. The form of the 
GREATLY SIMPLIFIED. 


letters 


: 
: 
: 


355 WABASH AVENUE, 


By Newlands and Row, of Kingston, Ontario, the Famous Teachers of Penmanship, 


In the Natural System of Vertical Writing the letters ARE NOT 


are GENUINELY VER- 


has been MODIFIED and 


If you are interested in Vertical Writing, and wish a system hygien- 


ically and pedagogically correct, send us your name and address. 
SIX NUMBERS IN THE SERIES, 75c. PER DOZEN. 


D. C. HEATH & CO.., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


i hi ti Bi ti hf A i A i he th ti th ha Ai i i hi ei a at hy te te 





IN TEACHING HISTORY. ' 


We Offer the Following Helps in History. 
B-000000 4 . 
Trainer’s How to Teach and Study U. S. History. ,A7<" 


and enlarged edition is now ready. This book contains a series of Brace Outlines for the black 
board, an Analysis on each topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Studying 
each Topic, Methods of Outlining, Written and Oral Reviews, 1000 Questions and Answers, Names 
and Mottoes of States. etc.; also BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED PERSONS. The new edition de- 
votes much space to this now recognized need in History Teaching. The book contains 828 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Ensign’s Outlines. Tables & Sketchesin U. S. History. 


Teachers’ edition The best and most complete outlines in U.S. History published. The outlines 
systematize the matter and are an aid in studying the subject from a variety of books. It can be 
used for all classes. Used by thousands of pupils in all parts of the country, including many of 
the leading schools of the City of Chicago. Price, 25c. By the dozen, $2.40 postpaid. 


Ensign’s Outlines in Ancient and Modern History. 


Contains 269 pages of Outlines, Notes and Maps; all difficult names respelled or diacritical'y 
marked. Also 80 blank pages through the book for notes. Bound in boards. The best and most 
complete outline in Ancient History published. Price, (0c. 


e , 7 . e 3 oa ee 
Gibson’s Chart History of the Civil War. ,,this book js iv- 
ing the Civil War. Its 18 chart-maps show ata glance the movements of the Union armies for 
each year. Each year is treated separately and the beginning and close shown by shaded maps. 
Price, 75c. Sample to any teacher for 60c. postpaid. 


Rice’s Course of Study in History and Literature. 


With suggestions and directions. By Emily J. Rice, of the Cook County Normal School. It con- 
tains the most complete outline published of works on literature and history combined. Excellent 
lists of reference books given for each grade. Price, 20c. postpaid. 


Stories fromJZAmerican History. *,,.%, 5, E's: 


written a number of works in his- 
tory and is also an extensive writer of juvenile story books. His writings are clear, forcible, in- 
teresting and accurate. Book First of the series is devoted mainly to stories of the periods of dis- 
covery, settlements and colonization, and up to the Revolution. Its use will help in teaching 
history andin a love forone’s country. Cloth, i75 pp., 12mo, size, clear type, special illustrations. 


A. Flanagan, Coicago. 


Mr. Kilis has 


Our Catalogues describe many more 
valuable works. We carry every- 
thing published in this line. 


A Quick 
Meal 


Awhole meal can be cooked at 

one time with the PEERLESS 

Steam Cooker, on one burner 

of a gasoline, oil, gas or cook stove, 
without mingling flavors. Whistle blows when Cooker 
| needs more water. Invaluable in fruit canning. Ne 
' steam in the house. No odors. 


PEERLESS . 
STEAM COOKER 


is endorsed by Marion Harland and other eminent 
cooking experts. Catalogue free. Agents wanted, 


PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


lth 


lee) 


4 


‘Singly or by dozens 
New and second-hand 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


Brand new, complete coiclnge, free, 
if_ you mention this ad. 
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REPRESENTS THE es - ¥ | Strong=Durable 


Only Progressive “OLUMBIA 


ee BEYOND 
Ste Ee , 
p ALL QUESTION. 
THAT HAS BEEN 


TAKEN IN THE PEERLESS IN 
ART OF BUILDING COMFORT AND 





































CONVENIENCE. 
HOOL DESKS Faultlessly Beautifu] 








QUARTER OF A CENTURY. Sehool Supplies. 




















Notinthe Trust.| THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. ELl@e UW A., OzzrLoO. 


’ 
Land élome pecker oe “NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal School in the world—six years of ex- 

perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 

EXC U R S | O N a ssible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
TO 

















ng over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, etc. 





Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 
Contain the best methods on teach- 


Tennessee, Eastern Mississippi, South- 
ern Alabama. 
VERY LOW RATES ON 
MARCH 10, 1896. 


Be sure your tickets read via. 






ing. 
Give profitable employment for 
NORMAL PI spare — 
ace teachers ina position to se- 
MAIL cure better va Ets 











s . PLOM ° ° 
| R peo r0 THOSE - Cultivate the habit of home study. 
i The Mobile & Ohio 8 R. — priory sepeunes Furnish a splendid review. 



















For information callon your nearest Railroad 
Ticket Agent, or address 


Are practical and comprehensive. 
Are within the reach of everyone. 








W. B ROWLAND, 
Gen’l Agt., 215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CaaS. RUDOLPH, 











D. P. A., 829 NV e Building, Chicago, All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 
heniiaerinateaal - Tilizois. is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for teaching or fitted themselves for bet- 
W. H. HARRISON, JR.. ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. . 
D. P. A., 220 4th St., Des Moines, Iowa. The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
M. H. BOHREER, hourseachevening. _ ’ 
D.P. A.,7 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
F.L. HARRIS, for the same period. We guarantee this. : ; 
P. A., 10 Sixth Street, Cairo, Ill, A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
5 day received word from the commissioner of this district that I have passed the examination 
JNO. G. MANN, Gen’l Manager, yonite, Ala. for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th. I passed every os upon 
E. E. Posey, Gen’l Pass. Agt., ‘ one tfial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. Wm. R. Warp, 





Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others oquelty as strong. < 
A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 


WA N T E D Agents to solicit rate courses of home study. Address 
orders for our. . AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
DEX DEY DEY Er MDE Me 
PARAGON SCHOOL MAPS, | ® - 


and to employ other agents for like 
service on commission. 


Cc. R. TALCOTT, 
858 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























When writing advertisers always mention AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 
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ne dt WO 
COCK ES 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty yoars and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONTS 
is tho ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless, 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 
With every box of POZZONTS ama 
mificent Scovill's GOLD PUFF 
BOX ts given free of charge. 
AT DRUGGISTS ann FANCY STORES. 


Writing and 











Drawing Books, 


o00 - 


Correspondence with reference to the use of 


these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 


mail, - : - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, - .50 


Sample Lessons, - - - 15 
Book, ‘'How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, Renee eS 10 


COUPON. 





eeeee 
NAMK AND ADDRKSS. 
This entitles the subscriber toa rebate } 


of 50c. from price of 12 writing or draw- 3 
ing lessons. 





eeeee 


J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 











Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 

And all points North and Kast. 

El t Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo, 
si eeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 

SEATS FRER, 


Ticket OFFICE: 
505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WALKS ABROAD 


BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
Author of ‘EVOLUTION OF DODD.’’ 
By mail, 25 cents. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., 


ST. Louis. 


IF YOU NEED 


OF ANY 
PRINTING césekirrion, 
SEND FOR FIGURKS 
TO THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 








DO YO 


WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 
have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results In reading which they before thought were not possible. 
READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


D. J. Waller, i. ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: “I was impressed with 
the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed, It was marvelous.” 

H.P. Little, Superintendent, Momence, I11.: 
“The Pollard System attracts and holds the 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half 
the time of my primary teachers was for- 
merly occupied th pronouncing words for 
pupils. They now study out the pronunci 
ations for themselves 

Anna K, McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I am delighted 
withit for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distinct articulation and accurate pronun 
ciation from the beginning. The children 
learn the new words througha logical pro- 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life." 

John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 
ny, Penn.; "I regara itthe best method in 
use 

} J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 





more books and writes: ‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any- 
I sometimes think we are not doing as good 
work as can be done withit. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.’’ 

A. M, Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching children to 
read," 

S$. S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We have used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results, 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu. 
pils. We read better, we spell better, and I 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much,”’ 


We can give you the testimony of thousandsof people who have used this method from one 
to six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods 
Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


teach it? 


POLLARD'S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK, 


will be met with fullinformation 


Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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SEE THAT CURVE? 


IT’S QUALITY THAT AIDS THEM TO 
TALK FOR THEMSELVES. 

IT’S THE SCIENCE SHOWN THAT 
AIDS THE QUALITY. 


19 LBS. - KEATINGS . 


‘*365 Days Ahead of Them All,’’ 
KEATING WHEEL CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(Ricago & ffitonRR: 


Perret PASSENGER SERVICE, 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK 


0 CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


§T. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO, 


40 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
yor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Rlegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, I11. 
Rost. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen'l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. HILTON, 
Gen'l Agt. Pass. Dept , Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St, Louis--— 


AND 


Cairo Short Line, 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
— O0—_ 


The ‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 


FLORIDA 
MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE 

eee ee 

The True Winter Tourist Route to 


TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS mmm, 


Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 








ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 





Wabash fin 


Favorite Koute from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


-TO— 





Grano 


cenren{ NEW York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs,Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 
Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. EK. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, 





Burlington 





| Route. 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 
BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 


Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 


TICKET OFFICE: 





S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 


BigFour 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 

New York and Boston. 
‘The Knickerbocker Special’ 





Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI, 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
W. F. SNYDER, 
yen’l Western Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


E. O. McCorRMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 





TAKE 





KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 
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Text Books in Botany. 


Geeresevevees 
See ESO. 











eee sewer Panmts Gooey, Cintroductory Bok) .n.cccasnnccsc. coccscie. 5. cccsccccsssiss aosscnsen on covececese-conmmenes ee OL. 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ..... Ppters SukaSna wean ntlotcanen apiataos Rachels dabbling tensile 4a 


For Beginners in Piles oak Intermediate Scwals, 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, (Revised) 


Fi aoe tak NE Ch PA, 8 ae a OCR 94 
Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany, (Flora)... aoe Spaeicaaieel Recater sedis ve SO 
Gray’s School and Field Botany, (The Standard Text Book) iesiaecs ieee MiehaclGssc oe Tt 
For Students in High Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 
Gray’s Manual of Botany, (Flora)... 2.0 wu... SRE ee ee Re Se, fete 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual, (in one volume) BAe. aS, . 216 @ Many 
For Advanced Students, Teachers ae Practical niiaidetn. Ahea 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains... ... wate cain ; 1.62 os 
A Flora Adapted to the Nenieitidin Section of “we United § States. and Bt 
Gray and Coulter’s Text Book of Western Botany ...0. 0 00000 2... eo Per 2.16 write 
Being Gray’s Lessous and Coulter’ s Sedat Bound in One Saban, AUST! 

Gray’s Structural Botany ........ icici Sa capi nihilistic ed 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany .. 1a deattaties. allen dabei Si 2.0 s-— 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 0000. 00 wee. ae = FN! ee ES ; 0 THE | 
Hooker’s Botany. (Science Primer Series)......... ara ceillenie ait ne 35 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I. Plants....... ees, : Sa eee hu 44 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany nccbtteds cinecss one 1.00 8 ou 
Wood's How to Study Plants " pa sa oore 1.00 | 

Same as Above Work, with Added Chapters on Physiological and Systematic Botany. 

Wood’s Lessons in Botany, (Revised. ) ae 5 oe .90 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist, (Revised)... Sibabeatak :% 1.75 C° 
Wood’s Descriptive Botany e pacanat en Tae 2 ae oe ' 
Being the Flora of the American Botanist ey Florist. Offers 
Wood’s Class Book of Botany... eT aE eT: 2.50 & Acie 
A Standard Work for Adv ance Classes and for the Student’s L bere. — 
Youman’s First Book in Botany core e s C08 + 2 Reel a ee | ae 64 ae 
Youman’s Descriptive Botany ..... pease deste oe Oe ON) ee 1.20 § ia 
Bentiey’s Physiological Botarry 0... 2... coc ccsccs. csscsoess. cooes ss sie sai a Pen srang’ Sree Kok mane 1,20 & Yese 

Adapted to American Schools as a Sequel to Youman’s Descriptive B Botany. 
Willis’s Practical Flora...... . ...... nies id 1.50 


A Valuable Sup seeanad ary aid to any Text Book in the Study of Botany. 


Copies of the above books will be sent, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of the price by the publishers. 










\—— SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 7 


1x1 

American Book Company, a 

NEW YORK. — 
CINCINNATI. 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. § st 





